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* Its the Advertising World advertising mana- 
gers, media men, agency executives and others en- 
gaged in sales promotion—that is being told how 
worthwhile the Kiwanis membership market is. The 
campaign, carried on through space advertising, 
mailing pieces and individual letters, will eventually 
bring more advertising into the pages of The Kiwanis 


Magazine. That means more revenue for new editori- 
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Advertising Age, September 13, 1948 
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The first in a new series of twelve adver- 


fisements to appear in Advertising Age. 


al features. But YOU already know the story— why 
wait until others come into the magazine before 
you advertise your merchandise or services to the 
Kiwanis market? Take advantage of your inside in- 
formation—advertise to this ready-made market be- 
fore other advertisers saturate it. Write for details. 
Address THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois, 
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Ton fall brings a record harvest at a time when our two 
countries are being called upon to exert their utmost to prevent 
the world-wide spiritual desolation that follows wholesale 
nutritional deficiency. The miracle of this year’s bounteous crop 
is another triumph of the spiritual over the material and added 
proof that a task which appears impossible for man alone becomes 
easy with God’s help. 
Our cover picture, 
“God’s Bounty,” is by 
H. Armstrong Roberts. 
Kiwanis’ direct interest 
in the subject is cham- 
pioned editorially in an 
article by Herb Plam- 
beck, chairman of the 
International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. It’s 
called, “Accent on Agri- 
culture” and you'll find 
it on page 28. 





Trained Sonotone Consultants give con- 
tinuing help for best possible hearing! 


wee KIWANIS CcLURS buy Sonotone 
hearing aids for under-privileged 
children who need them, the Sonotone 
organization assumes a_ responsibility. 
We are responsible for fitting the right 
instrument properly, by audiometric and 
other tests. We are responsible for teach- 
|i ing the child its best use, and working 
ACH year Kiwanis celebrates church with him to achieve best possible, easy, 
Loyalty Week to remind its members that happy hearing. We are responsible for 
regular church attendance is as important keeping continuing care available. 
as church membership. This year the Sonotone is able to fulfill these respon- 


; ts sibilities through the patient understand- 
dates are October 2 to 8 and in this ing work of almost 1,000 highly trained 





issue we present the most convincing Consultants in over 300 permanent offices, 
article on the subject that we have and 1148 Hearing Centers in smaller cities. 
ever read. It is called, “Beliefs and Their techniques are based on Sonotone’s 
Survival,’ and was written by experience with nearly 400,000 cases. 

Dr. Roy L. Smith, editor of The Sonotone will also gladly cooperate with 
Christian Advocate. Dr. Smith is a schools or Kiwanis Clubs in planning au- 


diometric hearing tests, to reveal the need 
for medical care in time to prevent most 
serious hearing loss! 


Methodist minister who has earned real 
fame as a writer and lecturer as well 

f as a churchman. He was a prominent 
Dr. Roy L. Smith newspaperman before his ordination 


and for twenty-one years wrote the widely read “Sentence Sermons,” For full information write to 


circulated successfully all during that time by a leading newspaper 

syndicate. In a poll conducted in 1940 he was named one of the 

ten most effective Protestant preachers in America. His present 

article shows that a man’s theological beliefs form his character to | 
such a degree that we cannot spread to non-Christian people a 

philosophy which recognizes the dignity as well as the brotherhcod Box 200, Elmsford, New York 
of man without teaching those people Christianity first. “Beliefs 
and Survival” is on page 4. Their Hearing Deserves The BEST—The 
New Miniature Sonotone “900” with bat- 
\ teries inside. Tiny, light, powerful, rugged 
It NOTHER article directly related to the Church is “The Fence that —ideal for children’s use. 

Makes Good Neighbors,” page 38. Its subject is the separation of — 
Church and State and it deals with the recent opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in the famous Champaign, Illinois suit which 
tested the constitutionality of releasing children from public 
school to receive religious instruction. It was written by Roy H. 
Murray, who is editor of New Century Leader and a Methodist 
minister. .. . On page 10 is a semi-spiritual article, also appropriate 
to this month’s issue. It is “Hearts of Kiwanis,” and was written 
by “our own” (past vice president of the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, 
Arizona) Oren Arnold, well known magazine writer and author. His 
“Clubs Are Trumps” appeared recently in Coilier’s. Both are on the 
subject of service club projects.—F.B.S, 
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FOR WELFARE 


@ The Forpway PLAN 
paid more than $500,000 
last year to club welfare 


funds. 


@ Now 1,680 clubs and 
organizations 
Ford Gum 


Machines in 46 states from 


sponsor 
Self-Service 
coast to coast. New clubs 
are signing up every day 
for this “painless” method 


of fund-raising. 


Why not cut your club 
in on this e-a-s-y 


money? 


@ Remember—the Forp- 
WAY PLAN requires no in- 
vestment nor financial ob- 
ligation on the part of the 


club or its members. 


@ Learn how to put the 


Forpway PLan to work 
for your club. Write for the 
free brochure, “Sharing 
the Profits THE FORD- 


WAY.” 


FORD 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 






































Where Is The Declaration 

Of Independence? 

..-In the July number of The Kiwanis 
Magazine you have an article on page 
45 entitled “How Lucky are You With 
13?” The 13th statement is, “The signed 
parchment copy of the Declaration of 
Independence is preserved in Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia.” 

Your answer on page 46 is, “13— 
Wrong. The Declaration of Independ- 
}ence is kept in the Library of the De- 
|partment of State at Washington.” 
|'You’re right, the statement is wrong, 
|but so is your answer. The signed 
| parchment copy is not in Independence 
|Hall, but neither is it in the Library 
of the Department of State. 

It is kept in the Congressional Library 
where anyone who visits the Library 
may see it. 

For a time the Declaration was kept 
in the State Department but for quite 
'a few years it has been on exhibition 
|in the Congressional Library. I saw 
it there. 








W. F. Henney, Kiwanian 
Covington, Ohio 


Kiwanian Henney is right. The original 
engrossed and signed copy is on perma- 
nent display in the shrine in the Library 
of Congress. The original “rough 
draft,” written by Thomas Jefferson, 
usually in view in the Library, is now 
on the Freedom Train. A booklet pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress has 
this to say about the Declaration’s 
custody: 

“The first custodian of the engrossed 
copy was Charles Thomson, the Sec- 
retary of Congress; but after the or- 
ganization of the Federal Government 
in 1789, it was entrusted to the care 
of the Department of State. For thirty- 
five years, 1841-1876, the Declaration 
was on display at the Patent Office; 
but after its loan to the Centennial 
Celebration in Philadelphia, the Secre- 
tary of State reclaimed it. 

“In sympathy with a growing con- 
viction that the American people should 
be able to see the documents that 
proclaim and secure their liberties, 
President Warren G. Harding, in 1921, 
directed the Secretary of State to 
transfer the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution to the Library 
of Congress. On September 30, 1921 at 
the Department of State, the Librarian 
of Congress received the priceless docu- 
ments from Secretary Charles Evans 
Hughes. On February 28, 1924 the en- 
grossed and signed copies were placed 
in a bronze and marble shrine, de- 
signed by Francis H. Bacon, and con- 
structed according to an Act of 
Congress, approved March 20, 1922, 








providing for a permanent safe deposi- 
tory within the building of the Library 
of Congress. Unlike the Declaration, 
the Constitution was never publicly ex- 
hibited until 1924, 

“Following the entrance of our coun- 
try into World War II, the two docu- 
ments were removed from the shrine on 
December 26, 1941, and taken to a place 
of security at Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
They were returned to the Library of 
Congress on September 20, 1944, and 
were replaced in the shrine preceding 
a ceremony held at noon on Sunday, 
October 1, 1944. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the war, the shrine was pro- 
tected during the hours of opening by 
honor guards chosen alternately from 
the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. During other hours it was pro- 
tected by the regular guards of the 
Library of Congress, to whom its safety 
is now entrusted at all times.”—The 
Editors. 


“Check-off For Charity” 

. .. This is to express to you my appre- 
ciation for your permission to reprint 
“Check-off for Charity,” from the Au- 
gust issue and to congratulate you and 
Mr. Jordan on a very timely and thor- 
oughly worth-while story. 

I know that many other Community 
Chests will find this article useful and 
suspect that you will be getting other 
requests from them or pcssibly from 
our National Association. If that hap- 
pens and you do not want to make 
reprints yourself, you might wish to 
refer them to the local printing concern 
which did the reproduction for us. It 
is the Carden Printing Company, 114 
Orange Street, Durham, North Carolina. 
I am asking them to hold the plates 
in the event that others might desire 
additional copies. 

Paul F. Nagle, Executive Director 
Durham (N.C.) Community Chest 
These reprints are exact reproductions 
of the two pages that contained the 
article, without any local inscription or 
advertising of any kind.—The Editors. 


Compliment Department 
... I have just read the article, “Full 
Pay for Part Time,” by Clara P. 
Ledermann with a great deal of care, 
attention, and pride, and want you to 
know that it is one of the best articles 
I have ever read on Girl Scouting. The 
principles of Girl Scouting are carefully 
and soundly presented. An article such 
as this, appearing in The Kiwanis 
Magazine, will carry great weight and 
have wide coverage with a high type 
of community leader. 

Mary C. Olsen 

Executive Director 

Girl Scouts of Chicago 
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HERE WAS A TIME not so long ago 

when men said, quite blithely, 
“It makes no difference what you 
believe if you are honest in your 
belief.” 

It sounded very tolerant and 
broadminded. It gave the unthink- 
ing an opportunity to appear chari- 
table in their thinking. The only 
trouble with the statement is that it 
was not true! The war exposed 
its folly. 

Previous to 1937 when word 
drifted back to us that the Japanese 
believed their emperor was divine, 
the Son of Heaven, we smiled a bit 
and said, with considerable conde- 
scension, “Well, if they want to be- 
lieve that, they have the right to 
do so. It is none of our business. 
It’s their religion, and if it suits 
them it’s none of our affair!” But 
that was previous to 1937. 

On December 7, 1941 we had a 
rude awakening. We watched Jap- 
anese planes come skimming out of 
the blue, laden with death for our 
sons. We heard the reverberations 
as giant bombs exploded on the 
decks of American war _ vessels. 
Then, a few weeks later, we re- 
ceived reports of the Bataan Death 
March. And in time the letters our 
sons wrote back to us convinced us 
that the Japanese were the most 
dangerous enemies the American 
soldier ever faced. 

“No Jap ever surrenders. You 
have to kill them off one by one,” 
the war correspondents said, and 
then added terrible paragraphs tell- 
ing of sadism and horrors. 

“What makes them that way?” 
we asked, on every hand. “Are they 
human?” 

Yes, they were human all right. 
But they held to a belief which 
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made them different. They believed 
their emperor was divine, and that 
if they died defending him they 
would enter into some special status 
in heaven. 

It was their theology that made 
them what they were! 

Meanwhile, over on the other side 
of the globe the Nazis were trans- 
forming the German people by 
means of a fantastic theology called 
geopolitics, and producing comman- 
dants for concentration camps and 
managers of gas chambers. 

It made all the difference in the 
world to the world what the Jap- 
anese and the Germans believed. 
And it makés a very great deal of 
difference to the whole world what 
the American people believe. Also, 
incidentally, it makes a very great 
deal of difference to the Americans 
themselves what they believe. 

It is extremely important to 
notice that there has never been any 
real democracy in any land except 
one in which the Christian Church 
has been strong. 

There is something about Chris- 
tian theology, which insists upon the 
sanctity of the individual, that pro- 
vides the foundation for democracy. 
It is impossible to maintain our 
philosophy of government unless it 
has the sanction of the Christian 
faith. That is why democratic ex- 
periments have failed in lands 
where the Christian Gospel was not 
freely preached and believed. 

There is, of course, a very great 
deal of practical Christianity outside 
of the Christian Church, just as 
there is a very great deal of charity 
outside of the Church. But it is im- 
portant to notice that there is very 
little charity in any land where 
there is no Christian Church. To 











A man’s theology is what makes 


him what he is, says this famous 


church writer. And he goes on to show that until Christian thinking 


is the rule in our communities and throughout the world, we cannot ° 


have mutual understanding in matters that affect human relations. 


His message is appropriate for church Loyalty W eek, October 2 to 8. 
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develop a charitable mind we must 
insist upon the Christian mind. 

It is true, of course, that the 
Church is failing at many points. 
So, also, are the courts, the univer- 
sities, the hospitals, and the labora- 
tories. But we do not adjourn the 
courts, close the schools, abandon 
the hospitals, or lock up the labora- 
tories. Instead, we rally to them, 
support them, insist upon reforms, 
and hold them to their task. And 
something of the same sort must be 
done in the case of the Church. 

The medical profession has not 
succeeded in eliminating disease. 
The remedy in that case is to 
strengthen the medical resources of 
the nation, secure finer young men 
for the practise of medicine, and 
give them better equipment to work 
with. Perhaps the doctors are fail- 
ing, but certainly no one else is do- 
ing anything very constructive about 
public and private health. 

The Church has not succeeded in 
eliminating injustice and immorali- 
ty. The preaching of the Christian 
Gospel, admittedly not done too 
well, is accomplishing about all that 
is being achieved in this regard, 
however, and the remedy is not to 
be found by deserting the churches, 
but by strengthening them, attend- 
ing them, supporting them, and 
taking our children to them for in- 
struction and inspiration. 

If ever the Church of God is si- 
lenced, or closed as a result of 
indifference, then the last bulwark 
in the defense: of democracy has 
disappeared. 

Beliefs are creative! They make 
us what we are! 

A nation that is indifferent re- 
garding its religious beliefs is 
doomed. No amount of material re- 
source in the hands of a people 
without convictions will save them. 

If there is some institution in the 
community that is doing more to 
instill great convictions in the lives 
of men and women and boys and 
girls, then support it. But until 
there is, the duty of every loyal 
American father will lead him direct- 
ly to his pew in some church. THE END 
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If private enterprise 


EMP TIO: 


will rebuild slums, the 
tax revenue that will come 
from them and the lowered 
fire, police and health 


costs will more than 


pay for the project. 


By SARAH CORRY 


“NARLY IN THE CENTURY, when our 

‘4 cities were young, architect John 
Nolen, in a plea for effective city 
planning, warned us it was plain 
common sense and good business to 
avoid overcrowding. He pointed out 
the latter would only lead to filth 
from which springs crime and dis- 
ease demanding excessive tolls in 
hard cash as well as in human lives. 

Nolen listed proper housing for all 
income groups as one of the most 
important features upon which cities 
and towns can make gains. He em- 
phasized utility and appearance of 
every structure as identical with 
efficiency and economy. 

But we did it our own way. Thus 
we now have seven million dwellings 
unfit for human habitation and iden- 





tified as slums or slums in the mak- 
ing. For their upkeep, you as an 
American taxpayer, pay three to six 
times more taxes. 

Most arguments for slum clear- 
ance. are based upon humanitarian 
appeals —and there is no question 
that decent housing is every man’s 
right by all that is both American 
and Christian. But let us, in just 
this one instance, reverse your fine 
Kiwanis objective and place the 
material above the spiritual. Slum 
clearance is plain good business— 
which does not in any way detract 
from its humanitarianism. 

It costs money to eliminate the 
slums, but—and mark this well—it 
costs more to put up with them. They 
are both an eyesore and a disgrace 


—but they are also a costly luxury. 
It isn’t a question of whether you 
can afford the cost of clearing slums 
—can you afford the cost of main- 
taining them? 

By rehousing 3,073 families from 


slums, Pittsburgh’s tax receipts 
jumped ninety-three per cent. 
Around the country in 1943, 89,240 
units in the low-rent program paid 
$980,126.16 in lieu of taxes to local 
taxing bodies. In 1945, five per- 
manent low-rent developments paid 
San Francisco $146,411.61 in con- 
trast to $30,000 paid annually in 
taxes by its former owners. So you 
see slum riddance pays but slums 
do not. 

Part of their high upkeep is the 
tax delinquencies involved. In St. 
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Here are before and after pictures of a housing project at 
Peoria, Illinois that has increased revenue to the city by more than 
100 per cent each year since the slum clearance started in 1941. 
The Housing Authority pays the city five per cent of the rent. 





Louis, delinquency in slum areas 
ranged from twenty-five to forty per 
cent as against two to five per cent 
in newer sections. 


Your tax money is wasted in 
chunks as follows: In 1935, Boston 
had a per capita deficit of $48.24 in a 
slum area in contrast to an average 
deficit of $10.81 for all other resi- 
dential neighborhoods. Indianapolis 
rang up $61.85 compared to $38.56 
per capita for the city as a whole. 

Nolen had something when he said 
crime and disease would cost us 
plenty if we allowed overcrowding 
and did not provide adequate hous- 
ing. Slum areas require far more 
money: than the city average for 
police, fire, and health services. 

Crime and juvenile delinquency 
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records reveal that one blighted 
ward cost Milwaukee tax payers 
$150,000 for prison inmates whom 
society eventually has to check off 
as perpetual liabilities. 

Even greater sums are being paid 
out by Chicagoans for allowing 
300,000 inhabitants to dwell in a 
slum area of less than three square 
miles. For three successive years 
this spot produced twenty-one per 
cent of Chicago’s murders, twelve 
and three tenths per cent of all rob- 
beries and twenty-four and nine 
tenths per cent of all rape offenses. 

For fire expenses in Cleveland, 
even when prices were low in 1932, 
$49.81 went out for each $1,000 ap- 
praised value of land and buildings 
in contrast to a range of $.53 to 


$2.59 for better areas. 

In Corpus Christi, sixty per cent of 
each dollar contributed by healthy 
areas of the city was spent for pro- 
tective services in blighted areas. 

When it comes to the portion for 
health demands, you buy seals at 
Christmas time in the interests of 
erasing tuberculosis while you sup- 
port slums vitalizing to the bacillus 
which causes the disease. 

Areas of San Antonio, which park 
five and ten members of a family 
in a single room, helped that city 
gain the reputation of having the 
highest tuberculosis death rate of 
any large city in the nation in 1942, 
according to a United States Public 
Health Survey. 

That is enough to scare outside 
dollars away from any city. But 
then, you can stay at home and 
stand the chance of having any com- 
municable germs delivered at your 
table as long as you tolerate such 
conditions in any part of the coun- 
try. 

You share the expenses, too, the 
minute the United States Public 
Health Service enters the slum area. 
Xrays and medical services are not 
cheap, even if you don’t miss the 
dollars coming out of your taxes. 
For example, when it comes to pay- 
ing for 115,000 chest plates for one 
city which harbors one out of twenty 
as re-infected tuberculosis cases and 
thirty or more per cent of that total 
as active cases. 

Visit a slum and see for yourself 
where tuberculosis gets in its best 
licks through your tax contributions 
to the upkeep of slums. 

In the first place, you'll find them 
plenty dark—290,000 rooms without 
windows in 30,000 buildings—thou- 





In New York City the kids have 

this very poor substitute for the old 
swimmin’ hole—and no one ever 
has caught a fish in it! 
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sands more with an only window 
opening on a shaft. 

Germs thrive in dark places. If 
their victims survive infancy, they 
mark time with tuberculosis and 
other communicable diseases. Such 
damage cannot be measured in hard 
cash. However, Newark’s rehoused 
slum dwellers suffered fifteen per 
cent fewer infant deaths, forty-five 
per cent fewer cases of tuberculosis, 
and thirty-one per cent fewer cases 
of children’s diseases than when they 
lived in slums 

In one city, sixty per cent of the 
slum dwellers were without private 
toilets, sometimes twelve families 
using one single unsanitary outside 
dry toilet. As for lighting, thirty- 
nine per cent used kerosene in lamps 

for heating too, in those high- 
ceiling, hard-to-heat rooms. 

Your daily papers complete the 
story with tenement fires caused 
from overturned kerosene stoves, 
killing firemen as well as occupants 
of those tinder boxes. 

You may feel safer in the street, 
but once outside, you might then 
be taking your chances getting 
knocked down by Eddie, dodging 
under the rickety steps to the words, 
“Is Jimmie caught yet?” 

That is the game they play 
twenty-four hours a day in the 
slums where policemen make the 
rounds in pairs for their own safety 
as well as yours, but at your ex- 
pense. Of course, one highly suc- 
cessful author who sprang from 
such an environment, said those kids 


also had qualities which, if rightly 
directed, would make them contrbi- 
uting members of your community. 

As it is now, their crime is “on 
you’’—you foot the bill. Is it worth 
it?—-worth the three to six times 
more you pay in taxes to keep your 
city in slums? 

We have left the slum problem 
largely to sentimentalists who got 
no farther than filling stockings for 
slum dwellers at Christmas time; 
or to Utopian dreamers who got no- 
where trying to divide material as- 
sets into neat little piles as a sure- 
fire remedy for abolishing slums. 

Further than that, we were 
scarcely interested. “Urban Blight 
and Slums,” a book in the Harvard 
City Planning Studies, stated we 
needed 18,000 new dwelling units 
according to a survey by experts 
in 1936. Many of the houses then 
showed such poor construction they 


Here are interior views of 

the old and new living of the 
Lewis F. Huffman family, “before 
and after” residents of the Peoria 
Housing Project which involves 27 
acres. Payment to the city in lieu 
of taxes has averaged $15,853 
each year and total taxes formerly 
assessed were $6,937. 





could not possibly be expected to 
hold out sixty years, the average life 
expectancy of a dwelling. 

This book pointed out a tremen- 
dous potential market for private in- 
dustry in building fifty per cent of 
that total in houses under $6,000 for 
income groups under $2,000. But 
private industry was not tempted by 
this tip. 

So along came the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, a temporary meas- 
ure passed by Congress to aid in 
replacing slums with low-rent hous- 
ing. It started supplying this need 
but military activities shifted its ac- 
cents to war and defense housing. 
Since the war it has been at a stand- 
still because of lack of funds. 

In 1945 we had 9,300,000 families 
earning under $1,000 per year; and 
12,400.000 families earning . $1,000- 
$1,999. We also had many of these 
families piling in on each other, liv- 
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ing in tiers with at least three gen- 
erations under one roof, divorce 
rates mounting, and the family, the 
basis of society, dissolving. 

We need 15,500,000 dwellings by 
1960; one-half of them to replace 
slums. On March 13, 1948, a joint 
Senate-House committee approved 
appropriations of four billion dollars 
to revive its activities and set in 
motion a 500,000 housing unit pro- 
gram over a four-year period. 

But you don’t want the federal 
government fiddling in your local 
affairs—and you think federal sub- 
sidization of housing is a step to- 
ward socialism, you say? All right 
—the only thing the federal govern- 
ment wants to do is partly finance 
the cost of suitable housing, expect- 
ing to get its money back. Why, 
therefore, wouldn’t it be good busi- 
ness for the leading taxpayers of the 
local community to finance these 
enterprises, on the same basis? The 
point is—and this is what very few 
seem to understand—-the local busi- 
ness men are financing the slums 
anyway! Wouldn’t it be better to 
be financing slum clearance? And 
even when the federal government 
finances anything, it does it with 
local money—minus about twenty 
cents on every dollar .for collecting 
it, administering it in Washington 
and getting it back to the local level. 
For every dollar the people of your 
own community spend on a local 
project of this kind, they get one 
hundred cents worth of results com- 
pared with the federal government’s 
eighty cents worth. 

The best way to stop Washington 
from subsidizing a local housing 
project is to do it within the com- 
munity before the federal govern- 
ment gets around to it. This is being 
done on an increasing scale every 
year. 

Insurance companies and savings 
banks were reported in 1946 as di- 
recting $200,000,000 of their invest- 
ment funds in medium-rental hous- 
ing. At the time, eight banks in 
Rochester, New York combined to 
build a non-profit housing project of 
152 units of four-room apartments 
renting at $40 per month. 

Industrialists and retail merchants 
are realizing, too, that slum clear- 
ance and good housing means con- 
tented and permanent employees. 
With such action they foresee bet- 
ter business all around even if they 
have to supplement local financing 
with federally insured mortgages. 

As a starter in a ten-million-dollar 
housing project, retail merchants of 
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Second only to Rockefeller Center as the most valuable property 
on New York City tax rolls is this “‘private enterprise” housing project 
built just before the war by a large life insurance company. 


Brooklyn, New York united in a 
limited dividend corporation. Each 
merchant pledged a minimum of 
$2,000 stock. 

Twelve industries in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania joined the Mayor’s 
Housing Committee and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the formation 
of a syndicate. With each industry 
advancing money as loans, the syn- 
dicate acquired 122 acres of land 
for a four-million-dollar develop- 
ment of fifty-five dwelling units. 

The Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Mayor’s Committee of 
Jamestown, New York formed a 
non-profit corporation. Raising 
$100,000 through sale of bonds, this 
organization obtained 300 city- 
owned lots upon which to build 
family houses selling at $6,500 each. 

So you see there are any number 
of ways out of slums and into decent 
living quarters for all people at rea- 
sonable prices, once you size up 
your local needs. 

In Chicago, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital advanced a half million dollars 
at zero interest to assemble slum 
land for rebuilding and expansion. 
This will mean riddance of a four 
block slum area in which today 
those who attend the sick and those 
who visit them not only pay taxes 
for the upkeep of slums, but have 
to hang on to their pocketbooks 
when putting foot on the streets in 
this area known for its holdups even 


in broad daylight. This move on the 
part of private enterprise will lead 
eventually to reclamation of a sev- 
enteen square mile section, the 
largest slum in the nation. 

The Chicago Housing Authority 
paid $215,000 in 1926 to the county 
in lieu of taxes on its nine completed 
projects in contrast to $114,000 billed 
against the former owners, many of 
whom were delinquent on the tax 
rolls. 

So you see you really do not lose 
a penny on slum clearance and re- 
housing—although you might ex- 
perience a few headaches as the 
Chicago Authority did. 

The process of acquiring title to 
slum properties may be a lengthy 
one. For instance, appraisal, nego- 
tiating, clearing title, and submitting 
condemnation suits to juries took 
two years on one piece of property. 
But it’s worth it. 

You can’t balance the books with 
slums. You can without them. Ac- 
tion how means money in the bank 
and better living for all in your 
community; opportunity, not char- 
ity for the transposed residents; and 
most important of all, marked de- 
crease in disease, infant mortality, 
and juvenile delinquency. 

It’s a “Go” no matter how you 
finance it. But you stand to gain 
more if the local taxpayers them- 
selves finance it—and that means the 
merchants and industrialists. THE END 
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T HAS BEEN my rare privilege dur- 
I ing the past two years to put the 
whole service club movement under 
a figurative microscope and study it 
in detail. The inspection, endowed 
by a big national magazine and a 
book publisher, was objective, im- 
personal. Both the good and the bad 
in the movement were carefully ap- 
praised. Therefore I can now tell you 
this authoritatively: You may well be 
ashamed of some findings, but you 
can also be infinitely proud. What- 
ever of abundance there may be 
“wrong” with Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions, Exchange at al, is made neg- 
ligible by the greater abundance that 
is “right.” 

Above everything else, one char- 
acteristic stands out: The service 
clubs are well named. The service 
that they render humanity is beyond 
our reckoning. I regard it as second 
only to that of the Christian Church. 

The total man-hours that busy 
business men have given to aid 
others through these clubs is astro- 


LWAUS 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past Vice President, Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


nomical. You who are Kiwanians 
have had your high share of that 
pleasure. I do not say you are 
greatest—there is no reason to be 
invidious, and only God can appraise 
the actual worth of the service any- 
way. But if you will only bother to 
look at your own official records you 
will be astonished. One fault of 
yours, one thing “wrong,” is that 
most of you don’t bother. On the 
average, I found, you rarely even 
glance at the summarized reports of 
Kiwanis service that are gathered 
and issued for you by your own 
headquarters. You simply have no 
idea how important, how “good,” 
you yourselves are! Or how far- 
reaching an organization you belong 
to. One reason is that you as indi- 
viduals like to affect a little bit of 
cynicism or—a more attractive 


term—sophistication; you pretend to 
feel that your workers at Inter- 
national headquarters “doctor” the 
service records for propaganda pur- 
poses, exaggerating them, pointing 
up the good and glossing over the 
evil. 

Truth is, if your workers in Chi- 
cago have one major fault it is being 
too technically accurate, too statis- 
tical-minded, too restrained. This 
has been forced on them, by you. 
Because you won’t believe them 
when they do come out with a 
whole-hearted, enthusiastic, spiritual 
truth about Kiwanis International; 
you listen with a grin, as you do 
when a prominent politician sounds 
off. This determination that nobody 
shall put anything over on you is a 
characteristic of the shrewd Amer- 
ican business man. Nevertheless, 
with all your shrewdness and fancied 
hardness you are also the biggest 
softie in history, the most senti- 
mental and generous person alive. 
In that lies the greatness of your 
club and the immortality of this 
nation. 

Before me is a record for just one 
year of Kiwanis in action. It is 
necessarily a brief and somewhat 
dull report with only the slightest 
hinting at dramatic human relations. 
It says, for instance, that Kiwanians 
in the little town of La Feria, Texas 
dropped five thousand cards from an 
airplane urging people to attend 
church, and that these were signed 
by the Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, 
Church of Christ, Presbyterian, and 
Faith Tabernacle denominations. 


It left you to envision the price- 
less flame of cooperation and toler- 
ance ignited there. It did not (it 
couldn’t) give details about Mrs. 
Maria Sanchez. I used to work near 
La Feria; I have “connections” there. 
So I know that one of those cards 
fell into her washtub as she labored 
that day. She retrieved it, dripping, 
and read it. She thought long and 
wistfully. Her husband had never 
come back from Iwo Jima, never 
would. She was striving to support 
their five babies. She was whipped, 
had turned agnostic, defiant, almost 
criminal. But lo—here was a mir- 
acle! To her simple mind—and most 
of our minds are simple—the least 
hint of hope was something to grasp. 
Here was a kindly card out of the 
sky, out of Heaven itself, urging her 
to go back to God and put her trust 
there. Good sense told her it was 
man-made, but so much the better: 
God works His miracles through 
men. Men, fellow men, fellow citi- 
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zens of her own town, cared enough 
to bother about her. Love, then, 
was not a mockery; kindness was 
not dead. 

How Mrs. Sanchez rose from that 
moment is beside the point here— 
I can report that in two weeks she 
was infinitely better off spiritually 
and financially—but the real point is 
that. the Kiwanians of La Feria 
didn’t even know about her rise. 

We never know how much good 
we do, when we try. It is well that 
we don’t, for vanity might over- 
whelm us. Kiwanians in my home 
town, Phoenix, Arizona have no idea 
how much good they really did when 
they backed one member, Fred 
Ironside, who started a “Ballot Bat- 
talion.” Statistically, they increased 
the registered voters in Phoenix 
from an apathetic 7,500 to a militant 
46,000—it says as much in the printed 
report gathered by headquarters and 
made available to every Kiwanian. 
But such a news coverage is like 
saying that snow is white, and leav- 
ing it at that. One moment of imagi- 
nation’s play will remind you that 
snow is immeasurably important; 
that it is the difference between life 
and death for much of the world be- 
cause it regenerates the soil; that 
it is a winter wonder of beauty and 
wealth and inspiration. Play in your 
mind, then, with a city rejuvenated 
politically. I am writing this a year 
after our Ballot Battalion first 
marched. Phoenix is still aroused! 
We have by no means purified the 
city yet, but our electorate is awake, 
aware. Who can even estimate how 
much service to humanity our Ki- 
wanians did, in just one week or two 
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of spare-time effort? Why did they 
bother to do it? They were not paid. 
Or—were they? Is money the only 
medium of exchange, the only cri- 
terion of value? 

Once I was a Kiwanian; a director 
and first vice president of our club 
of 175 members. I saw the inside, 
before I left to do this special out- 
side research. From both view- 
points I saw one big thing “wrong” 
—often it is too easy for low-calibre 
men to get into a service club, and 
too hard for some of highest calibre. 
Our rule on classifications should be 
made flexible only if our rules for 
attendance and active service are 
rigidly enforced. The curse of Ki- 
wanis is the good-fellow type of club 
administrators, the very popular 
chaps who get into the presidency 
and directorate but lack the guts to 
enforce service rules they know are 
sound. Surely, that’s hard language, 
but I am a man talking here to men, 
and facts are facts. Kiwanis is a 
service club; fellowship alone is 
selfishness. There are plenty of 
lesser organizations where you can 
bask in ale and fellowship, doing 
nobody any harm, doing nobody any 
good, laughing much, caring little. 
And there will always be plenty of 
lesser citizens to people them. Ki- 
wanis is selective; selective service, 
if you will. 

The further truth is, Kiwanis has 
stressed the forms of service that are 
intangible, invisible, spiritual. I 
can’t fine one International leader 
who alone deserves credit for that, 
but I observe that almost every set 
of leaders has carried it on, en- 
larged it. The few exceptions have 
caused Kiwanis to drop noticeably 
in public esteem and self-respect. 
Most of the exceptions have been 
regional or local. Wherever a dis- 
trict governor and his lieutenant 
were merely hail-fellows;well-met, 
Kiwanis wasn’t worth a hoot. Per- 
haps they were handsome men, with 
broad smiles, glib oratory, hearty 
handshakes, affable manners. But 
after the speaking was over they 
went home and went to bed. The 
majority, by contrast, were some- 
what shy when presiding at meet- 


ings, humbled by their jobs, but 
after adjournment they went out and 
went to work. I know one such who 
during his tenure as district gov- 
ernor earned less than $1,000 in his 
business because he spent nine- 
tenths of his energies sparking Ki- 
wanis toward bigger achievements. 

It is his type, such leaders in In- 
ternational, in districts, and in in- 
dividual clubs, who must be credited 
with nearly a quarter million Ki- 
wanis-farmer projects last year. 
These included at least 3,400 boys’ 
and girls’ farm units, more than 
seventy for each state. Yet, be 
reminded again, these cold figures 
are negligible beside the heart serv- 
ice involved. In Kentucky a gangly- 
backwoodsy boy of sixteen tried to 
express his gratitude. Said he, “I 
never knowed no man in town would 
want to come and help us. Now I 
aim to raise hawgs twicet as good.” . 
He will, too. He'll raise hawgs 
twicet as good, and he'll grow up 
to be twicet as good a citizen as he 
would otherwise. The Kiwanian who 
gave him that lift (it was simply a 
friendly visit, a school program, and 
a loan of $10 to buy a better boar) 
is already twicet as good a citizen 
as he was before. 

So, too, can the Kiwanians in 
La Jolla, California be regarded now 
as “twicet as good,” because they 
raised a fund to help needy high 
school graduates attend college. 
La Jolla, like La Feria, is a small 
town, but the smallness is in popu- 
lation only. Lloyd H. alias “Diff” 
Diffenderfer, club president there, 
said they had hoped to raise $500 
for their student loan fund. The day 
I ate with them, however, the fund 
had already passed $1,500, one loan 
was made, and others were pending. 

“So!” I needled. “Yours is just a 
check-writing club! You don’t ac- 
tually give much of your time and 
talent in club service, you don’t 
bother about the personal relations.” 

I ducked, quick, knowing Diff 
would swing. He all but knocked me 
into the Pacific Ocean. He is a very 
busy investment broker, and Bill 
Kellogg, his club’s first vice presi- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Here is a very frank and authoritative appraisal 


of the work Kiwanis is doing, written by an outstanding 


interpretative magazine writer. “Our own” Oren Arnold 


has just finished studying the service club movement for a 


book that is soon to be published. 
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This slide, bought by the Kiwanis club, 
was one of seven pieces of playground 


equipment given by people of Azusa. 





Long before Park Day was even well 
under way and the sand box was built, 


the kids couldn’t wait to use the sand. 


This climbing maze is the most popular 
piece of equipment installed by the 
Kiwanis club which led 600 citizens in 


building an entire memorial park 


for children in one day’s dawn to dusk. 





Kiwanians are installing the climbing 


maze, shown in action at the left. All 
work was done by civic volunteers, the 
landscaping under Rotary sponsorship. 
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Here they are, right before they went to work. The entire 


membership of the Kiwanis club was there except 


ane, and his wife was having a baby-——a good omen for the playground. 





HE KIWANIS CLUB of Azusa, Cali- 
fornia was the spark plug in an 
ambitious and novel Park Day proj- 
ect that saw Azusa, a small south- 
ern California town of nine thousand, 
“build a park in a day” this summer. 
Three other service clubs—Rotary, 
Civitan and 20-30; the Azusa Amer- 
ican Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars posts; and hundreds of resi- 
dents of Azusa joined with Kiwanis 
one Sunday between the hours of 
eight o’clock in the morning and five 
o’clock in the evening. Volunteer 
workers planted seventy trees, put 
in several pieces of playground 
equipment, built benches, tables, 
and grills, erected a pergola-pro- 
tected sand box, laid in an eight 
hundred foot pathway, and as a 
capping climax to the day’s activi- 
ties, built a small fire station and 
equipped it with an old, retired 1923 
Stutz fire truck, which was donated 
and dedicated to the youth of Azusa. 
The fire engine, one of the most 
popular “toys” ever installed in a 
municipal park, was the outgrowth 
of a picture that appeared in the 
March, 1948 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. Kiwanian Chuck Shelton, 
chairman of the general Park Day 
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Program, saw the article entitled 
“Kum ’N Play” which told of the 
installation in a Memphis, Tennessee 
park of an old automobile for the 
youngsters of Memphis to “play car” 
in. The article stated, “Probably the 
most popular item is an old auto- 
mobile, which the park commission 
salvaged from a junk heap.” 

Figuring the kids of Azusa would 
like the same things the school chil- 
dren of Memphis enjoy, Shelton 
tried to imagine how an old car 
would look in a new park. He hit 
upon the idea that a fire engine 
would be the perfect answer, and 
within an hour after he had seen 
The Kiwanis Magazine article, he 
was promised a big red fire engine 
for Azusa. The fire truck was do- 
nated by Will Hirsch of Los Angeles 
with the understanding that it would 
be used to promote fire prevention 
and safety among Azusa’s youth. 
The truck was pulled off inactive 
service with the Los Angeles fire 
department and traveled to Azusa 
under its own power. 

Although it worked in concert 
with the other Azusa civic groups 
the Kiwanis club originated the 
unique “Park Day” development of 


PARK DAY 


the four-acre Memorial Park site 
and passed it on to the other civic 
clubs. 

The special project assigned to 
Kiwanis was the installing of play- 
ground equipment. The club agreed 
with the city fathers to spend ap- 
proximately $225 (the Azusa Ki- 
wanis club is not yet two years old) 
if the city would put out a similar 
amount for playground materials. 
Kiwanis agreed to do the actual 
installation. 

At eight o’clock on the morning 
of Park Day, the Kiwanis members 
started to work. Long before night- 
fall they had “planted” two sets of 
swings, a small slide, a climbing 
maze, three horizontal bars, and had 
built a large sand-box, complete 
with a protective pergola roofing. 
The sand box was filled with Rotary 
Club sand and by five o’clock, 
dozens of children were building 
castles, tunnels, and roadways inside 
the sturdy frames of the sand box. 

Floyd Arnold, president of Azusa 
Kiwanis club, was in charge of the 
barbecue which fed all workers, 
plus hundreds of Azusa children 
who suddenly got hungry when they 
saw free ice cream being tossed to 
the Park Day crowd. Kiwanis wives 
prepared and served the food. 

Clyde A. Blanchard, immediate 
past president of the club, was in 
charge of entertainment and pre- 
sented approximately two hours of 
special features, including Mexican 
dancers, singers, guitar players and 
a hillbilly band. 

Chuck Shelton, general chairman 
for Park Day, insisted that all labor, 
materials and equipment be supplied 
free in so far as practicable. The 
value of labor and equipment con- 
tributed on Park Day was estimated 
at seven thousand dollars. 

More important than the dollar 
development added by the Park Day 
project was the good will and fellow- 
ship engendered throughout Azusa 
during the many pre-Park Day com- 
mittee meetings and at Park Day 
itself. What Azusa did can be done 
by any other community which has 
a bare park land and no city funds 
to develop the site. THE END 
















































that a healthy man should lay off all exercise, so — 


why be content with that ‘SES x 
ROGCBLIN 
CUALI 


A. NEAVLES 


GREAT DEAL OF ADVICE has been 
A given about this business of 
growing old. “You are forty now, 
slow down.” “You are near the half 
century mark, cut out your physical 
exercise completely.” That is to 
say, act like an old man, use the 
rocking chair. 

Advice like that is very pleasing 
to those who are lazy—and it is 
beneficial to those who are infirm— 
persons with heart trouble, high 
blood pressure and certain other 
constitutional weaknesses. But it is 
a crime to tell that to a physically 
fit man who thoroughly knows the 
feeling of well being that working 
muscles and speeded up circulation 
can give—who is benefiting under a 
regime of physical living which many 
men never enjoy. 

Our country would be in a bad 
way if everyone at forty years of age 
did stop work in which muscular 
activity is involved. At least seven- 
ty-five per cent of the people work 
with their muscles—forty per cent 
live on farms. At least half of our 
city population is engaged in manual 
work. Also, a large percentage of 
our housewives have to do their own 
work—this is real work, too. Most 
of these workers stay at it long past 
forty years of age. They have to do 
it. A large number of active men 
die a few months after retirement 
because they are forced to loaf. 
Statistics show that our death rate 
is decreasing and that the span of 
life is now about sixty-five, while 
a few decades ago it was forty years. 
We have more old people than ever 
before. If this trend continues, we 
are going to have to raise more old 
age security funds or those respon- 
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Reaching the age of forty is no indication 


By CLAUDE 






Member, Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, Missouri 


sible may wish it were possible to 
use chloroform. Apparently hard 
work is not killing off our farmers, 
manual workers, and our house- 
wives very fast. 

The writer has been related to the 
health and recreation program of 
some 80,000 men over the past forty 
years. Most of these men received 
a physical examination at the start 
of their activities. Many had an an- 
nual checkup. Except for an insig- 
nificant number of bruises, sprains, 
broken bones and hernias, there 
were no reports of any serious dam- 
age due to the exercise. Of all the 
men engaged there was only one 
death. One man fifty years of age 
did collapse in a handball game. He 
had been at a party till three o’clock 
the night before and played against 
the advice of his doctor. He was 
suffering from a serious heart con- 
dition. 

Many business men, with a limited 
opportunity for exercise, have kept 
fit for thirty or forty years by play- 
ing their favorite game or by work- 
ing in a business men’s gym class. 
Many examples could be given. Our 
champion, however, is a retired real 
estate man in St. Louis. He started 
at thirty and has been a regular 


attendant at least three times week- 
ly for sixty-four years. He is now 
ninety-four years old. His gym ac- 
tivity consists of throwing the medi- 
cine ball for ten minutes, class drill 
for thirty minutes, and until recent- 
ly he played volley ball for half an 
hour. He has made exercise a part 
of his life. Given six months to live 
at thirty, he decided to keep on 
living. Mr. W. A. Rutledge’s recipe 
for living to be a hundred is regular 
exercise. 

Mr. W. H. Danforth, founder and 
Chairman of the Board of the Ral- 
ston Purina Company, has followed 
a daily program of two periods of 
setting up exercises night and morn- 
ing for fifty years. Mrs. Danforth 
joins him in this program. Both 
have passed the three score and ten 
mark. Recently they celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Danforth has more energy than 
most men of forty. He says that the 
exercise program has had a real part 
in helping him keep his vitality 
through and beyond middle age. 

W. Inglis in the Saturday Evening 
Post of June, 1934, reports the fiftieth 
anniversary reunion of the Harvard 
Rowing Crew of 1883 which that year 
beat Yale. The entire crew and cox- 
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swain were there. They rowed the 
course in perfect form and in very 
good time. He reports that all the 
men, while filling important posts in 
the professions and in business, found 
the time to follow regularly a sane 
system of physical exercise which 
kept them not in championship form 
but in good physical condition, good 
enough to approach the form and 
endurance they developed in their 
college training days. 

Many examples similar to the 
above could be given to show the 
value of wisely chosen physical ac- 
tivities to help keep men from be- 
coming senile. These activities add 
an interest in living that is hard to 
acquire in any other way. 

There are some men who should 
not exercise at all—sick men—men 
with heart and other organic condi- 
tions—men physically diseased. We 
would not advise a man of forty to 
start a vigorous program; still, be- 
ginning with a little activity and 
increasing gradually, he can become 
fairly active in a few weeks. There 
are men who would be better off if 
they took a thirty minute nap at 
noontime instead of a workout. Both 
are indicated if time permits. 

Before one starts an exercise pro- 
gram, he should have a checkup by 
his doctor. If the doctor finds a 
gondition which forbids or modifies 
exercise, take his advice. 

It is important, too, to have a phys- 
ical director who has been trained. 
He should be a graduate of a repu- 
table college of physical education. 
It is amazing how many business 
men insist upon expert advice in 
business matters but still entrust 
themselves to the guidance of physi- 
cal culture faddists, who have no 
training and little knowledge of the 
functions of the human body. 

With sound vital organs and with 
the advice and direction of a trained 
director, a man may safely engage 
in games and exercises so that he 
may keep in good condition. He may 
enjoy it, too, unless he is one of 
those who doesn’t like muscular 
work. Exercise can be recreation as 
well as work. 

How one gets his physical activity 
does not make much difference if it 
has some regularity. This should be 
graduated to meet the needs of the 
individual. One should not expect a 
ten minute extra strenuous setting 
up drill to do the job. It is best to 
start gradually and spend at least 
thirty minutes to obtain good re- 
sults. If a man is systematic and has 
enough determination he can keep 
up such a program fairly easily. 
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A gym class in which one may 
work with others without too much 
formality has a friendly atmosphere 
which appeals to some men. The 
class is an objective and an incen- 
tive to most men to keep a regular 
schedule. 

Games adapted to age are good if 
not over done. A man of forty or 
fifty should not start tennis, hand- 
ball, or basketball. Volley ball would 
be better. Golf is all right if not 
overdone. One should not play thir- 
ty-six holes once a week. A far 
better plan is playing nine holes 
four days a week. Of course this 
would not appeal to a golfer, but for 
a business man seeking activity and 
recreation it is much safer. 

Gardening and repair work around 
home are fine if done with regularity. 
Any active hobby such as wood 
working or metal working is excel- 
lent. Such recreation may be spread 
over long periods without danger of 
overdoing. There is an interest, too, 
that is hard to beat after one gets 
started. This sort of thing is indis- 
pensable as one grows older. 

Walking is good exercise if one 
walks a mile or two at a fair pace 
and if one has an objective in the 
walk. Just ambling has little value. 

Swimming is a most adaptable 
exercise. Training into it gradually, 
one can get as little or as much 
activity as he likes. If he enjoys the 
water he gets more relaxation in 
swimming than any other sport. 

Exercise to reduce weight is usu- 
ally a mistake. The sweat resulting 
causes most of the loss. The weight 
comes back with the replacement of 
water in the system. It is necessary 
to cut down some on food intake to 
reduce. If one is taking off any 
amount of weight, he should check 
with his doctor. A pound or two a 
week is fast enough. This is safer. 
He must gauge his food intake to 
the point where his weight will stay 
constant if he is to stay thin. If a 
person is fairly active and forms a 
habit of eating approximately the 
right amount of food, in most cases 
it is possible to control weight. 

We are sorry we can’t agree that 
activity should stop at forty. Maybe 
those of us who like to exercise are 
missing something by not enjoying 
loafing for long periods. Having tried 
it for short periods we don’t like it. 
So, for enjoying life to its fullest 
extent as long as we are able, we 
are going to keep going, letting down 
a little bit as we go along and relax- 
ing at intervals, but still going nev- 
ertheless and refusing the rocking 
chair. THE END 




















































































rg \uese are the things that hap- 

pened to little Jimmy in a single 
day. First of all, he was late for 
school. Then the teacher asked him 
a simple question and he didn’t know 
the answer. 

“Jimmy’s 
said. 

On the way home from school 
Jimmy was almost run over by an 
auto. Someone pulled him out of 
the way in time. Jimmy got a spank- 
ing at home, too, that day. 

But that’s not all of the one-day 
story of Jimmy. 

Jimmy was late for school because 
he didn’t want to be with the other 
kids, he loitered . . . and he didn't 
hear the bell. 

Jimmy might have known the 
answer to the teacher’s question. He 
was too embarrassed to ask her to 
repeat it because the kids made fun 
of him when he did that once be- 
fore, remember? 

Crossing the street—well, the horn 
on the car wasn’t very loud and any- 
how he was never very quick. 

Jimmy was spanked because his 
mother told him to do something 
and he didn’t do it. She said to him: 
“You get more obstinate and stub- 
born every day!” 

If only the bell and the horn and 
the voices were a little louder! Be- 
cause Jimmy’s not a dope, he doesn’t 
deliberately run out in front of cars, 
and he’s not disobedient — Jimmy 
had the measles once .. . he just 
doesn’t hear very well now! 

In a world of sound—conversa- 
tions, phone calls, sermons, quiz 
programs, movies — there are about 
fifteen million Americans with de- 
fects of hearing. That’s twice as 
many as are affected by cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, and in- 
fantile paralysis combined. Of these, 
two million are Jimmys and other 
children with impaired hearing. Not 
so conservative estimates have it at 
a million more. But more than five 
per cent of all children between the 
ages of five and seventeen have 
something wrong with their hearing. 

The happiness and well being of 
American children, their chances for 
normal hearing in later life, are in 
jeopardy! And not much is being 
done about it! 

Of course, not all hearing handi- 
caps in the 2,000,000-3,000,000 esti- 
mate mean total deafness. A hearing 
impairment may cause Jimmy to 
misinterpret a classroom question 
with an embarrassing result, a wrong 
guess at the answer. Or to another 
it might mean he misses completely 


a dope,” a classmate 
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Much of the backwardness, some so-called 


stupidity and even an important amount of 


delinquency, result from deafness. 


itl bids 





the small, background sounds of the 
home and playground and school. 
Indeed many children are unaware 
of their subnormal hearing. Before 
a hearing loss becomes noticeable in 
everyday life as in Jimmy’s bad day, 
an extensive drop is necessary be- 
cause normal hearing is so sensitive. 
And this is one reason why infec- 
tions and other causes may be of 
long standing before they are dis- 
covered—many times too late for 
remedy. 

Hearing tests conducted in Michi- 
gan schools show that one out of 
every 100 children have a hearing 
impairment in both ears of greater 
than twenty decibels. (A decibel is 
the unit of measure of the relative 
loudness of sounds.) In Delaware 
the score was one out of every 143; 
in Minnesota, one out of every sev- 
enty-two. The wide discrepancies in 
these ratios can not justify accept- 
ance of this average as typical of 
the nation’s children as a _ whole. 
But — and conservatively again — at 
least 330,000 American school kids 
are actually handicapped. Add_ to 
this; perhaps, the untold hundreds 
who -hear well .enough now. -but 
whose loss is the progressive -type. 


sure, 


Weir’ 
hearing 


By IRVING SCHACHTEL 
President, 
American Hearing Aid Association 


Medical men say that from fifty 
to sixty per cent of all hearing im- 
pairments can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, if discovered and 
treated before the age of fourteen! 
But when a hearing defect is noticed 
by a teacher or others, the 
likelihood is that it’s a case of long- 
standing, one less liable to correction. 
Through neglect we are ignoring the 
problem. If hearing impairments are 
to be attacked successfully at all, 
it must be done early in life; it is 
generally too late in adult life. 

In childhood, that time when 
character and personality are 
molded, eyesight, general health ... 
and hearing . . . are mighty factors. 
So is mis-hearing. This fact, if it is 
a major hearing loss, is readily 
recognized. But not if it is a small 
hearing loss, and that is just as im- 
portant to all of the Jimmys. 

It may result solely in the missing 
of certain speech sounds. But with 
it a child may subconsciously with- 
draw from group activity. He may 
become overshy, oversensitive, un- 
He might even develop a 
warped social attitude. Rather than 
admit. the situation he stumbles 
along as best he can, marked down 
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Irving Schachtel, president of the American Hearing 
Aid Association, tests school children in order to 
get facts on hearing which are used in this article. 


as “very inattentive” or even “in- 
capable of learning.” As a result, he 
falls behind in his age group in the 


classroom. But the stupidity lies 
elsewhere—with the parent ... the 
teacher the educators. 

In many cases the parents are 


either as sensitive of their children’s 
impairment as the children or they 
refuse to believe it exists despite all 
evidence that a child’s responses are 
not normal. They knew that speech 
for him, or her, had deteriorated; in 
the case of the young child, it never 
was achieved. 

Physical health is poor, too, be- 
cause a child who doesn’t hear well 
is always under a strain in his asso- 
ciations. Jimmy learned to avoid 
other children. And if hearing in- 
terferes with school work it often 
follows that education is curtailed, 
his economic future limited. Certain 
job opportunities are limited to the 
hard-of-hearing. 

It creates a misery for parents as 
well as a financial burden where it 
is the reason for the child’s back- 
wardness in school. Establishment 
of schools for deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing children adds a drain, too, on 
school board budgets, this cost being 
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from three to six times greater per 
year than for other children. 

Only fifteen states now have laws 
making hearing tests compulsory, 
yearly, in all schools. A sixteenth 
has a regulation, not a law, to that 
effect. 

Two states make tests compulsory 
in schools having school physicians. 
Four others require tests but at 
greater intervals than a year. 

Thus there are only twenty states 
which require all children to be 
tested—plus the two which 
physicians. That leaves at least half 
of the states wherein such tests are 
not compulsory. But some of these 
do have legislation allowing indi- 
vidual schools or districts to conduct 
local tests. 

But that’s not the true nationwide 
situation in American schools. In 
many of the states demanding tests 
requirements are only partially ob- 
served. Reasons: shortage of per- 
sonnel, lack of supervision, equip- 
ment problems—and inertia. Some 
state specifications are too lenient, 
their tests inadequate, and 
laws neglect to prescribe the type 
of tests to be employed. Most schools 
examine a child’s eyes—even his 


have 


some 





fingernails. But his hearing is sadly 
neglected. 

What to do about it? 

The first step on a national basis 
is thorough test of every child’s 
hearing once a year. 

Next, screen out those with nor- 
mal hearing, provide a complete 
audiometer test for the child whose 
hearing appears defective. 

Refer each impairment case to a 
doctor, preferably a specialist. 

Re-examination, by a doctor, of 
every child after recovery from any 
childhood disease. Meningitis, scar- 
let fever, mumps, measles, whooping 
cough, influenza, all too often affect 
hearing. The great offenders are the 
common cold and other respiratory 
diseases; they claim forty per cent 
of impairments. 

Special classroom training for the 
child with a hearing impairment so 
that he can eatch up with his class- 
mates, adjust himself. Lip reading 
and speech correction are most im- 
portant. With this help—and hearing 
aids may be required by some with 
serious child starting in 
life with a hearing handicap usually 
attains emotional and social stabil- 
ity, facts show. THE END 
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ryyoO THE FOREIGNER, Americans ap- 
| pear to be people of gadgeteers, 
faddists joiners 
We seem to seek the solution of our 
social problems in terms of formulae 

Townsend Plans and Ham and 
Eggs to meet the crises of unem- 
ployment; police raids and ‘political 
shake-ups to wipe out prostitution; 
flag-waving, name calling, vigilant- 
ism, and passing laws to meet the 
As a people 


and organization 


threat of Communism 
of action we demand excitement and 
glamour. If this be an indictment 
of the American people, and it need 
not be—for are both our 
strengths and weaknesses—it 
applies perhaps with greater intens- 
ity to the problems of alcohol and 
to our neglect of almost four million 
sick people in our country than to 


these 


our 


any other problem we have faced as 
a nation. 

Problem drinking as a disease has 
long recognized by leading 
members of the medical profession. 
Through the interest of thoughtful 
leaders throughout the country, the 
public press in particular and such 
organizations as Kiwanis and _ this 
publication, the gradual acceptance 
of problem drinking as a disease by 


been 
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Medicine ? 


By ANTON J. CARLSON 


President and Scientific Director, 


and JOSEPH HIRSH 


Acting Director, The Research Council on Problems of Alcohol 


Chronic alcoholism is a disease, not a crime, and should be 


handled with medical treatment, not punishment. 


Moreover, it is a community problem more than a personal one. 


the general 
thirty per cent within the past four 


public has increased 


years. Acceptance, however, is not 
enough. With it must come under- 
standing, and from understanding 


must eventually come action. 

It must be clearly understood that 
problem drinking, unlike typhoid 
fever or diphtheria, is no single dis- 
ease. It is not caused by a single 
definable organism. It does not run 
a characteristic nor 
be “cured” by any specific pill, in- 
jection or any other known method 
of treatment. 

The problem drinker, unlike the 
typhoid fever or diphtheria patient, 
is of many types. He is the mentally 
ill in whom excessive drinking is a 
symptom—in precisely the same 
terms as high temperature is in ty- 
phoid fever—of his underlying ill- 
ness. He is the stupid—the man or 
woman of low intelligence or feeble- 
mindedness born with fewer “but- 
tons” than most of us—in whom ex- 
cessive drinking is also a symptom of 
his underlying weak inheritance. 
He is the erratic, unstable person 
who finds in alcohol a crutch to 
help support him in the management 
of every day problems. He is the 


course, can it 


‘ 


apparently normal drinker who 
either gradually or abruptly be- 
comes a problem drinker for still 
unknown reasons. He is the aged, 
the homeless, the vagrant, the social- 
ly-disinherited who is mentally, 
physically, and socially damaged. 
He is all these and many more. 

Now the outstanding characteris- 
tics of these people are, first, that 
they are sick to begin with—many 
without respect to alcohol altogeth- 
er; second, they become sick in their 
dependence upon alcohol; and third, 
end up with physical and mental 
damage. 

There are today almost four mil- 
lion such people in the United States, 
representing seven per cent of the 
adult males and one and one-half 
per cent of the adult females. In 
terms of numbers alone, problem 
drinking, therefore, represents one 
of the major medical problems the 
American people have yet to face 
forthrightly. 

But the impact of problem drink- 
ing is not felt by weight of numbers 
alone. Unlike many other diseases, 
it cuts deeply not only into the life 
of the afflicted person, but also 
across the lives of people all about 
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him-——his family, his friends, his job, 
and his community. It does not af- 
flict him for a week or a month, or 
even a year, as many diseases do; 
it afflicts him for life, unless treat- 
ment can be instituted early enough. 

The failure of society to accept 
problem drinkers as sick individuals 
is costing us an estimated one bil- 
lion dollars a year. Wage loss, in- 
efficiency, and reduction of produc- 
tivity are estimated to account for 
about half a billion dollars each 
year. According to the National 
Safety . Council, $120,000,000 each 
year can be considered inebriety’s 
contribution to preventable acci- 
dents. Private relief and welfare 
agencies report an annual expendi- 
ture of $22,000,000 per year for the 
support of families of problem drink- 
ers. The costs to public agencies 
at least equals, and probably ex- 
ceeds, this sum. Thirty-one million 
dollars a year is spent on purely 
custodial care for alcoholics in men- 
tal hospitals, and in general hospitals 
for the treatment of bodily injuries 
resulting from drinking. 

But perhaps the most tragic and 
wasteful expenditure of all is the 
$25,000,000 spent each year on the 
maintenance of “drunk tanks” in 
the local jails throughout the coun- 
try; wasteful, for it provides no aid 
to the unfortunates who are thrown 
there—tragic, because less than half 











of that sum alone, if it were ex- 
pended for research and scientific 
study into causes and treatment, 
might completely eliminate problem 
drinking as a social problem. It 
should be sobering for even non- 
drinkers to realize that, stacked up 
against these multi-million figures, 
the total amount spent each year 
by government and private agencies 
to cope with problem drinking is 
less than $1,000,000. 

The glib acceptance by too many 
people that we know all there is to 
know concerning the causes of al- 
coholism and the nature and care 
of the problem drinker is not sup- 
ported by current scientific facts 
and medical knowledge. The cause 
of medical research supported with 
increasing understanding and vigor 
by the American people in the sale 
of Christmas Seals, in the March of 
Dimes, in Social Hygiene Days and 
Cancer Months, must therefore find 
its counterpart in the field of alco- 
holism. In order to do more we 
must know more. Until we know 
more our efforts can be little more 
than stop-gap. 

In spite of this dour picture, 
something can be done about the 
problem drinker and it can be done 
now. That it is worth doing is 
manifest in the experience of such 
groups as Alcoholics Anonymous 
and in the records of the few experi- 
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) $25,000,000 is spent 
annually jailing drunks 

and releasing them 
without bettering 
their condition. 


The recumbent man on the right, photographed on Chicago’s 
“skid row.”’ may have been a respected business 


man a few months ago. Even the police are sympathetic to these men. 
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mental clinics and research centers 
throughout the country. The 60,000 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
have proved, beyond any doubt, that 
problem drinkers can be helped and 
are worth helping. These people, 
who have been in and out of jails, 
asylums and shelters scores of times, 
who were jobless, friendless and 
homeless, whose families were the 
relief and welfare clients through- 
out the country, are now contribut- 
ing $150,000,000 a year in goods and 
services to the public instead of be- 
ing a drain on society. 

The experience of our clinics and 
research centers indicates that it 
costs approximately one hundred 
dollars per person to care for prob- 
lem drinkers medically and to start 
them well along their way to suc- 
cessful rehabilitation and their re- 
entrance to productive life in the 
community. The costs to those 
communities without such clinics 
comes to at least ten times this fig- 
ure per person, with not a prayer 
of ever rehabilitating the problem 
drinker into a productive citizen 
again. Simple arithmetic justifies 
the expenditure of money for the 
medical care of problem drinkers. 
But the real saving goes far beyond 
that; it is the saving of men, women 
and children, of families, of produc- 
tivity, of citizenship and human 
progress and of community pride. 
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Portal House Photos by Fran Byrne 


The director of Portal House, an in-patient 
hospital for alcoholics operated by the Chicago 
Committee on Alcoholism, interviews a patient. 


Giving a man a job to do rather than 
letting him sit idly in a jail 
cell is a big part of the therapy. 


Vocational therapy—getting the patient’s mind interested 
in some constructive pursuit—is illustrated 
in this picture taken in a convalescent home for alcoholics. 


This is a section of a dormitory 

at Portal House—an environment where 
pride and self respect are 

fostered as an aid to eventual cure. 
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Within the past three years, eight 


states and a number of cities 
throughout the country have ac- 
cepted the challenge of problem 


drinking and recognized the wisdom 
of establishing permanent programs 
to cope with it. The Research Coun- 
cil on Problems of Alcohol, in addi- 
tion to setting up research and treat- 
ment programs, has been able to 
help several of these states in their 
planning. As a result of this experi- 
ence and of the request for assist- 
ance by other states planning such 


programs for the future, we have 
laid out certain principles which 
citizens everywhere can see are 
adopted in meeting this problem. 


The Research Council on Problems 
of Alcohol believes that: 

1. General should be 
substituted for the jail as the screen- 
ing center for all alcoholics, retain- 
ing in their in-patient and clinic 
services those patients they are best 


hospitals 
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qualified to treat and referring other 
patients to appropriate institutions 
like mental hospitals, farm and in- 
dustrial colonies, and medical school 
research centers. 

2. General hospitals should accept 
as patients the emotionally unstable, 
the neurotic and normal excessive 
drinkers who graduate into prob- 
lem drinking. Irrespective of under- 
lying chronic illness, the general 
hospital must accept for treatment 
all those problem drinkers suffering 
acute physical and mental damage. 

3. Mental hospitals should accept 
as patients, either directly or by ref- 
erence from general hospitals, those 
problem drinkers whose abnormal 
drinking is purely symptomatic, that 
is, the psychotic, the feebleminded 
and others. 

4. Farms and industrial 
should be established for seriously 
deteriorated problem drinkers and 
other “Skid Row” alcoholics who 


colonies 
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Portal House Photos by Fran Byrne 





Patients’ welfare and progress are discussed by the 
entire staff of Portal House. Here A. E. Rose. 
extreme right, the commissioner, addresses the principal 


members of the operating organization, 
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present problems in physical and 
mental damage, old age, vagrancy 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

5. As a public health problem, 
alcoholism comes within the juris- 
diction of health departments. 
Governmental health agencies 
adequately set up, in the main, to 
administer a program for the assess- 
ment and care of problem drinkers. 


are 


It is not necessary, therefore, to 
create independent governmental 


agencies for this purpose. 

6. Custody and care of problem 
drinkers should be transferred from 
police authorities to public health 
agencies which have, or. can be 
given, adequate powers, similar to 
their present quarantine powers. 
Custody should be assured for a 
sufficient period of time to permit 


effective treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. 
7. The many unknowns involved 


in the causes, methods of treatment, 
prevention, and rehabilitation of 
problem drinkers call for continu- 
ous research—medical, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological—if the facilities 
which governmental agencies are 
now establishing for problem drink- 
ers are to be thoroughly effective. 
Existing medical schools and their 
affiliated hospitals should be en- 
couraged to participate in publicly 
supported programs so that along 
with treatment and education may 
go research into the causes, treat- 
ment, prevention, and rehabilitation 
of excessive drinkers. 

A wide awake and interested pub- 
lic can make these principles a living 
reality. THE END 
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Not punished, but cured, 


with a feeling of pride. 
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the patient leaves the institution 








FHVHERE ARE EIGHT states in the United States with 
| names which begin with the letter M. It’s a good 
ten cent bet that you can’t name them in five minutes 
without looking at a map. This is not a quiz program, 
nor am I giving any prizes for correct answers. I was 
just thinking about all the fine states in the United 
States and all the wonderful provinces in Canada and 
wondering how I dare talk about just one state. The 
name of this state does not begin with M, but its name 
shall not be mentioned. 

The catch line of a nostalgic poem is “Backward, turn 
backward, O, Time in your flight, and make me a boy 
again just for tonight.” I don’t want to go that far 
back. What I am sighing for at the moment is to be 
an ex-GI with a cute little wife who was raised on a 
farm, and have the government guarantee me a farm 
loan of four thousand dollars. 

I know a fellow named Neill Rhodes who is connected 
with the Agricultural Department of this state I refuse 
to mention. Neill gets out a monthly for sale, want and 
exchange bulletin for the.farm people of that state. 
That bulletin is the cause of my present unrest. It 
brings about the same condition regularly each month, 
because I can’t throw it in the wastebasket without 
reading every word of it. 

Now suppose I were that GI Joe with a guaranteed 
credit of four thousand bucks. What could be more 
intriguing than this? 

For sale. Sericulture farm, several hundred trees 
ready to feed six to seven thousand silk caterpillars 
now on their third week, will be ready for weaving 
in two weeks. Also about thirty five thousand eggs 
on hand. 

My wife could pick the mulberry leaves, feed them to 
the caterpillars until they decided to weave a cocoon, 
then unwind the silk and make silk stockings! 

Or maybe I like this one better: 

Forty acre farm all under hog tight fence, cleared, 
four room house, deep pump, electricity, Mode] B. 
John Deere tractor, full set of cultivating equipment, 
1929 model A Ford with semi-trailer equipment with 
a hauling capacity of five thousand pounds. $4,000. 

But I am a fisherman, and this one appeals to me 
a lot: 

220 acres good farming land, 10 acres cultivated, 
five acres is lake, good water, spring, paved road, 
electricity available. $1500.00. 

Think of that five acre lake stocked with bass and 
crappie, and paddling around over it in the cool of the 
evening with a fly rod, or teaching the kids to swim. 

These are samples picked at random from a hundred 
other ads. What I couldn’t do if I were a GI with a 
four thousand dollar credit! Small farms are but a few 
of the many attractions in my favorite bulletin. In that 
state I am talking about but won’t mention, the fi: wers 
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are many and varied. Over here in another column is 
the ad of a lady who sells plants: 

Poinsettias, ixoras, viburnum, podocarpus, vitex, 
ligustrum, durantas, hibiscus, privet, shrimp plants, 
dracenas, ivy, nephthytis, peperomia, crinum, climb- 
ing fig and flame vines, monsters deliciosa, punk 
and rain trees, Australian pines, palms, loquats, 
guavas, mangoes. 

Also the lady wants “two squares farm used V-crimp 


or corrugated metal roofing.” I wish I had some to 
swap with her. Imagine having all those things growing 
in your yard and memorizing their names and being 
able to take people through the garden and call them 
off! Wouldn’t you make an impression! 

With all these flowers, one certainly should have some 
bees te do the cross pollination. Here is a fellow who 
has twenty-five hives of “friendly” bees he is willing to 
A “friendly” bee is something I want to meet. 
Yet how could he 


sell! 
I suppose he raised them as pets. 
bear to part with them? 

Of course we should have some fruit trees. Another 
man is anxious to sell some young fruit trees all budded 
on sour orange stock: oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, 
lemons and limes. The bees would have a lot of fun 
when these blossomed. And while we are getting our 
fruit trees, here is a man who wants to sell some Lady 
Finger banana plants, and another man who has some 
year old pineapple slips. Now we have a nice collection 

Live stock? Anything you like. Nice red and white 
Shetland ponies, Palomino riding horses, gentle mules. 
work horses also broken to ride, and goats. The goats 
intrigue me mightily. “Two-year old registered Saanen, 
4 quarts now, 6 when fresh. All buttheaded.” I was 
butted by one when I was a kid and I’m allergic to 
them. What does “buttheaded” mean? 

And there are ads for rabbits, “twenty surplus mature 
peacocks in full plumage” as well as “eight mature pea- 
hens with quail size pea-chicks”; ringnecked pheasants 
and Muscovy ducks, geese and Dark Cornish Indian 
Game chickens. There is a moot question as to whether 
it is a sin to let game chickens fight, or a sin not to let 
them fight when they would rather fight than eat. And 
here are “number of finest New Zealand Reds, bucks 
and does, excellent for show purposes.” What do you 
suppose they are? 

I can’t go on like this much longer. But I must tell 
you about the chap who has a handsome jackass he 
wants to sell. I don’t blame him at all, but I wonder 
where he got it. It has always puzzled me how a man 
ever comes to own a jackass or a bass fiddle in the 
first place. 

Now do you see what I mean about wishing I were 
an ex-GI with four thousand dollars to spend? THE END 
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STREYCKMANS 


By FELIX B. 


Frank Staiger, well known 


Michigan District Secretary, 


has succeeded in combining 


city administration, service 


club work and salvation — 


excelling in all of them. 


T ISN'T VERY OFTEN that a Salvation 

Army man is elected to political 
office—not because they aren’t quali- 
fied but because they are too well 
trained and suited for something 
that the world regards as nobler. 
But when the very salvation of a 
community depends upon the right 
leadership (and we use the word 
“salvation” advisedly, not casually) 
traditions are often broken and per- 
sonal preferences subordinated in 
order to bring about the greatest 
good for all. 

This is what happened in May of 
1945 in the town of Port Huron, 
Michigan when one of the city com- 
missioners resigned. Political ex- 
pediency had to be brushed aside to 
get a good man fast. The welfare 
of the Salvation Army had to be 
sacrificed, too, when it was decided 
that Frank Staiger, one of its ser- 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 39 


geant majors, was the best—practi- 
cally the only—citizen qualified by 
ability, personality and integrity 
for the position. Not only that, he 
was the only one at the time that 
every faction in the community 
would support without question. 
So it was that Frank Staiger, who 
had been a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Port Huron since 1934 and 
is now chairman of the Committee 
on Programs and Music of Kiwanis 
International for the coming year, 
took on another civic obligation. 
Becoming an officeholder and sub- 
ject to group pressure didn’t change 
Frank’s civic-mindedness. His stand 


on community issues remained firm 
and his decisions unprejudiced. In 
the unexpired two years of the term 
he had been drafted to fill, he earned 


such widespread confidence through- 


that he became 
the logical popular choice for mayor. 

But Frank didn’t want to be may- 
or—he hadn’t even wanted to be a 
commissioner. He felt that conscien- 
service in filling the unex- 
pected vacancy had won him the 
right to retire from the town’s gov- 
ernment administration and go back 
fully to the service of the communi- 
ty through Kiwanis and the Salva- 
tion Army. His attitude was 


out the community 


tious 
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something like the GIs who served 
willingly during the shooting war 
but wanted to get out of the service 
fast and go back to chosen pursuits 
when the emergency was over. Any- 
way, Frank didn’t run for mayor. 
But he was elected—and by an 
overwhelming majority. He didn’t 
run an ad, make a speech or spend 
a dime. But his two years’ incum- 
bency on the council had unwitting- 
ly been a campaign that no one else 
could compete with successfully. 
When a man governs himself en- 
Christian principles the 
people soon get to know it. Know- 
ing it, they can be sure of where he 


tirely by 


stands on every issue and can pre- 
dict his actions. And certainly the 
vast majority of citizens appreciate 
Christian ideals sufficiently to trust 
their general welfare to a man who 
is guided by them, rather than sup- 
port someone who follows their party 
line or is a champion of several of 
their selfish “causes.” 

So last year Frank became mayor 
of Port Huron. He has no political 
affiliation and no political ambitions 

except to see someone else in the 
mayor’s chair. He hasn’t given up 
any of his other community services 
but he wants to be able to serve Ki- 
wanis on a broader scale, as well as 
flourish in his chosen occupation. 
Frank’s father, Charles Staiger, is a 
retired Salvation Army major and 
the family feeling toward this reli- 
gious work is too strong to be sup- 
planted by office holding. 

Frank himself is an officer, with 
the rank of major, but at pres- 
ent he is on reserve status, being 
active only in a non-commissioned 
role as sergeant major of.the local 
work at Port Huron. 

For seventeen years Frank has 
been leader of a Salvation Army 


Above, left, is Frank in the role of Mayor of Port Huron, Michigan 

and to the right, as a Salvation Army pulpit preacher. Below, Frank is 
pictured with his father, a retired Salvation Army major, and at home with 
his family, which includes three sons. His father lives with them. 


school for children at Port Huron. 
Mrs. Staiger, whom he met while 
they were both engaged in Salvation 
Army work, helps her husband con- 
duct these classes. But Frank 
speaks so well, not only from the 
Salvation Army Citadel pulpit but 
also before civic groups, that his 
time is much in demand. 

His appointment as chairman of 
the International Committee on 
Programs and Music will not take 
effect until 1949, but he is already 
giving Kiwanis as much time as 
most of those who serve at the In- 
ternational level. Frank has been 
district secretary-treasurer since 
1943 and also is editor of the dis- 
trict bulletin. He was chairman of 
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Mrs. Staiger is shown above conducting a Sunday school that Frank 

has directed for the past seventeen years. Above, right, Frank is helping 
two of his sons with their school work and the pictures below 

show him in two phases of the musical work he is so famous for. 


the International Committee on 
Music in 1939 and 1944. In the 
Michigan District, he has held many 
appointments during the past dozen 
years. 

Frank Staiger’s popularity and 
leadership are natural results of his 
exceptionally pleasant personality— 
besides, of course, his general com- 
petence. Even in an organization 
like the Salvation Army, whose 
members Kiwanians know so well 
as men of good fellowship and as 
outstanding practitioners of the nice- 
ties of personal psychology, Frank 
stands out as an unforgettable per- 
son. No one who meets him, even 
casually, ever forgets Frank’s spar- 
kling friendliness which is so no- 
ticeable not only because it is 
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effervescent but also because it is so 
obviously sincere. It seems to be a 
case of people liking Frank because 
Frank likes people. 

Frank is a superb song leader. 
There are others who are good, but 
few can get the cooperation of every 
last man in a group at the end of a 
long business session without argu- 
ing, cajoling, or shaming the reluc- 
tant few. Frank doesn’t even urge 
them to participate—his own enthu- 
siasm is so genuine and so human 
and he enjoys what he is doing so 
much that everybody follows him 
because they want to experience that 
joy of living that is his trademark. 

But outstanding of all Frank Stai- 
ger’s fine qualities is his ability to 
mix religion and politics as Ameri- 
ca’s only Salvationist Mayor. There 
is no better example than his han- 
dling of renewals for liquor licenses. 
Businessmen as well as churchmen 
admired this statement he made 
when he announced his decision: 

“Recognizing that the liquor busi- 
ness is a legal business and that I 
have no right to impose my personal 
convictions to the contrary as long 
as the law is being obeyed, I want 
to state for the record that I am 
unalterably opposed to the presence 
of taverns and bars in this com- 
munity, feeling, personally, that our 
city would be a much better com- 
munity without them. In casting an 
affirmative vote, I am doing so only 
because the renewals before us are 
a matter of routine to comply with 
existing laws governing the control 
of liquor in this state, and not be- 
cause I endorse their continuing 
operation.” 

Here is the kind of a man that 
democracy needs—one who can 
serve all legitimate classes and fac- 
tions. THE END 
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“TATISTICS are said to be dry, but 
“ often one set of figures can illus- 
trate a point better than pages of 
rhetoric. Here is a graphic sample: 

Last year, the Kiwanis Club of El 
Centro, California, began the forma- 
tion of junior baseball leagues. 
Ninety boys took part. This year, 
250 boys are playing on sixteen 
teams. 

Last year, juvenile delinquency in 
El Centro, California showed a sev- 
enteen per cent increase over the 
preceding year. In 1948, delinquency 
had dropped twenty per cent over 
1947, with the probability of a further 
ten per cent drop by the end of the 
year. 

It is hard to overlook the cause- 
and-effect relationship in those two 
sets of figures. Boys were getting 
into trouble—not really vicious 
trouble, most of it, but enough to 
bring them to the notice of juvenile 
court officials. Along came the Ki- 
wanis baseball program. Surplus 
energy was expended in swatting 
base hits instead of petty wrong- 
doing, and the juvenile court calen- 
dar remains vacant 

This isn’t to imply by any means 
that the majority of boys were 
turned from misdeeds by playing 
baseball. Juvenile delinquency was 
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BASEBALL 


VS. 


JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


By 
FRANK MORRISON 


never remarkably high in El Centro, 
a town of something over ten thou- 
sand in California’s miraculously 
fertile Imperial Valley, near the 
Mexican border. Most of the kids, 
if they hadn’t been playing organized 
baseball, would have been busy at 
something equally innocent. Still, 
the evidence is plain: Mischievous 
tendencies have been curbed by the 
only sure cure. Give a boy some- 
thing more interesting to do than 
getting into trouble, and he won't 
get into trouble. 

A columnist in the Post-Press re- 
marks, in a paragraph set in bold- 
face type for emphasis: “There has 


never been a program for kids in 
El Centro which met such quick and 
prolonged success as the Kiwanis 
baseball schedule.” . 

The ancient political platitude 
about “from the rockbound shores 
of Maine to the sunny slopes of 
California” fits the Kiwanis boys’ 
baseball program beautifully.* Now 
thousands of boys in “K” shirts are 
shouting encouragement to team- 
mates and derision to opponents, in 
New England twangs, Dixie drawls 
and the accents of the Far West. 
Every year more Kiwanians spon- 
sor more baseball leagues. 

It’s the perfect answer to the ques- 
tion of how to keep kids busy, in- 
terested and happy. Forming a base- 
ball team isn’t expensive. There is 
no dearth of vacant lots, parks or 
school grounds, and laying out a 
diamond takes only a few minutes. 
There are no costly grounds to 
maintain, no greens to keep, no nets 
to buy. A bat and a ball, and the 
game can start! 

Club members or local merchants 
are usually glad to help the team 
buy the uniforms so dear to the 
boys’ hearts. And sponsors are in- 
evitably astonished to see the speed 
at which the program grows. Every 
boy in town wants to be on a team 
—and not infrequently their sisters 
clamor for outfits of their own. 

Returns in good will, happy 
youngsters and lowered delinquency 
are quite disproportionate to the 
small outlay in time and money. It 
doesn’t take much to make an Amer- 
ican boy happy. A lot, a softball, 
a bat and a couple of friends will 
do it. THE END 





*A few years back, it looked as if 
New York had a corner on the sandlot 
league— 


The Kiwanis Club of El Centro, California claims that these trips offer 
an incentive that cuts juvenile crime—and their statistics prove it. 
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A YEW DAY TY WORLD HISTORY 





October 24 has been designated United Nations Day and its significance 
and suggestions for its observance by clubs are given in this article. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in history, 

people all over the world are 
going to join together on the same 
day to observe a common purpose— 
the achievement of enduring peace 
through the United Nations. That 
is the real meaning of United Nations 
Day, October 24, 1948, which will be 
observed by the United States and 
all the other fifty-seven countries 
that are members. That day has been 
set aside to give ordinary men and 
women and their families an oppor- 
tunity to share personally in the 
work of their United Nations. 

The General Assembly of the 
United Nations on October 31, 1947 
adopted a resolution naming the day 
the Charter came into effect as 
United Nations Day and inviting all 
member governments to cooperate 
in observing it. The resolution de- 
clares that the day “shall be devoted 
to making known to the peoples of 
the world the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations and to gaining 
their support for the work of the 
United Nations.” 

“We the peoples of the United 
Nations’—the first words of the 
Charter—created the United Nations 
so we could learn to live and work 
together in peace with one another. 
Participation in the world-wide ob- 
servance of United Nations Day is 
an excellent way to contribute to 
this cooperative spirit. 


Unrrep Nations Day will be a day 
of international stock-taking, to see 
what progress we have made, and of 
planning, to see how we can ac- 
complish what remains to be done. 
The birthday of UN is a good time 
to measure the growth of better in- 
ternational relations and to look 
ahead to new years of peace and 
freedom based on mutual confidence 
and good will. 

By itself, United Nations Day will 
not guarantee peace or solve prob- 





lems of how to live and work to- 
gether, but through it the peoples 
of the earth will be able better than 
ever to know and use their common 
will to achieve peace by making 
this world-wide organization strong- 
er, sounder, more effective. 

Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall has appointed a National 
Citizens’ Committee to promote the 
observance of United Nations Day 
in this country and I have been 
honored by being appointed to it— 
solely, of course, because I happened 
to be president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The National Citizens’ 
Committee is asking the people of 
every state and every community 
in the country to organize programs 
to celebrate this new day in world 
history. 


I tHe Last ANALYsIs, the final suc- 
cess of UN will depend upon the will 
of the member governments and of 
the people of the world for it to suc- 
ceed. It can only be as strong as its 
individual members wish it to be. It 
has been pointed out that the Char- 
ter contains all the machinery neces- 
sary to insure peace in the world; 
it is for the members of the United 
Nations to utilize to the full this ex- 
isting machinery. The governments 
are dependent on the peoples. If 
the people lack interest in their new 
organization, if they do not under- 
stand it, if they are apathetic about 
the success or failure of it, then such 
attitudes will be reflected in action 
taken by member governments. But, 
if the peoples of the world take a 
strong interest in the aims and activ- 
ities of the United Nations and if 
they incist that their governments 
take an active part in its work, the 
worid organization will be able to 
function more smoothly and effec- 
tively. 

First, the peoples of the world 
must understand the United Nations 


By J. BELMONT MOSSER 


President, Kiwanis International 


and learn about its work. The Gen- 
eral Assembly in February, 1946 
stated that “the United Nations can- 
not achieve the purposes for which 
it has been created unless the peo- 
ples of the world are fully informed 
of its aims and activities.” The aims, 
activities and specialized agencies 
must become known. Documents 
regarding every phase of work are 
available to the public. These decu- 
ments should be read and discussed. 
Kiwanis clubs might discuss collec- 
tively the aims and activities of the 
UN. Your club can obtain this in- 
formation and its members may 
discuss how they can help to promote 
the work. Actual proceedings of 
organs of the United Nations might 
be dramatized in our clubs. Libraries 
may have permanent exhibits of 
documents concerning the work of 
the United Nations. Schools may 
give courses on it. 


Srconp, the work of the United 
Nations must be publicized. This can 
be done through conversations with 
friends, or by discussions in clubs, 
schools, forums, meetings, etc. Third, 
the people must attempt to influence 
their governments to participate ful- 
ly and effectively in this work. This 
might be done by writing their rep- 
resentatives in the UN or in their 
own governments or by writing ar- 
ticles for publication. 

The National Citizens’ Committee 
is planning a national program for 
United Nations Day, and asking state 
and city organizations to plan local 
programs. It is working in close 
cooperation with the United Nations, 
the State Department, the UNESCO 
National Commission, and the U. S. 
Mission to the United Nations. Their 
material and plans will be available 
to your Kiwanis club and the other 
civic leaders of your community 
through your state United Nations 
Day organization. THE END 





Member, National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day 
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oo in agricultural action is 
a story of dramatic achieve- 
ment. It is a living record of farm 
accomplishment recorded by clubs 
extending from the potato lands of 
Quebec and Maine, through Cali- 
fornia’s citrus groves, on to Hawaii’s 
pineapple gardens, and from Flori- 
da’s canebrakes through Texas cattle 
ranges, up into wheatfields from 
Kansas through western Canada, all 
the way to Alaska’s forest preserves. 
It is an account of Kiwanis agricul- 
tural committees at work emphasiz- 
ing rural importance, stressing con- 
servation, fostering rural youth 
groups, improving rural-urban rela- 
tionships, and urging farm and com- 
munity and church beautification 

. and it can best be told by ex- 
amples such as the following reports 
direct from committee chairmen. 

Emphasizing agriculture’s impor- 
tance, as urged by Kiwanis inter- 
national in its 1948 Action Program, 
the Albany, New York club compiled 
several thousand copies of a mimeo- 
graphed report of farm production 
and estimated farm income for a 
ten-county area, aggregating some 
sixty million dollars, astounding 
even the agricultural committee and 
stressing to Albany business leaders 
the significance of farm prosperity 
in their community. 

Up in Canada, similar emphasis 
on farm and ranch importance is 


Although composed mainly 
of business and professional 
men in population centers, 
Kiwanis wields great 


influence in agriculture. 


seen in Kiwanis work. Bob Millin- 
champ, chairman of agriculture in 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Dis- 
trict, has issued monthly reports to 
all chairmen in the district, pointing 
out agriculture’s stake in Canadian 
economy and in world welfare. 

Down in Henry County, Georgia 
Kiwanians sponsored a “Ham and 
Egg” show for Negro farmers in 
which several hundred hams and 
fifty dozen eggs were shown. 

Amite, Louisiana Kiwanians also 
stress farm importance in their com- 
munity as seen in their annual corn 
festivals and recognition to other top 
farmers. 

Ed Matzen, district Kiwanis agri- 
cultural chairman, has provided all 
clubs in the Missouri-Kansas-Ar- 
kansas District with data on farm 
price levels and questions concern- 
ing the ever ‘shrinking consumers’ 
dollar, as well as agriculture’s stake 
in world trade, asserting that “when 
food does not cross country borders, 
armies will.” 

Conservation of our natural re- 
sources is being emphasized by hun- 
dreds of clubs, but nowhere is it 
stressed more than in the heartland 
of America, where the Macomb, IIli- 
nois club, mindful of the urgent 
necessity of meeting the challenge of 
erosion, enlisted the aid of conser- 
vationists, farm leaders, bankers and 
others to call meetings pointing up 
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Chairman, Intl. Committee on Agriculture 


the danger to farmers, and then pre- 
paring a twenty-page, excellently 
illustrated booklet showing soil 
capability maps, fertilizer, drainage 
and conservation practices, pasture 
improvements, woodlots, livestock 
and other plans to save the soil. 
Other midwestern clubs reporting 
soil conservation activities to the In- 
ternational Committee on Agricul- 
ture include Rochester, Minnesota 
with its program to encourage con- 
servation teaching in rural schools 
and its special conservation contest 
which awards certificates to 4-H and 
FFA members in its area. Mean- 
while, Dodgeville, Wisconsin staged 
a Conservation Field Day attended 
by 4,000 which resulted in the ter- 
racing, seeding and similar rebuild- 
ing of a forty-acre tract. Virtually all 
Iowa and Nebraska clubs stress the 


-conservation of their most precious 


resource the fertile topsoil. 
Meetings, movies, contour plowing 
matches, contour corn yield contests, 
conservation days wherein entire 
farms have their “faces lifted” with 
thousands of people looking on, are 
common Kiwanis expressions in the 
heart of the corn belt. 

Nailing down the topsoil is also 
stressed in many other parts of the 
United States and Canada. Moscow, 
Idaho Kiwanians joined with other 
civic, farm and business groups to 
promote the Latah County Soils Dis- 
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Ohio Kiwanians, county agent 
Munger, Sidney club chairman Hemmert 
and district chairman Heckler, take the 
farm safety campaign right to the farm 
by checking work on this tractor. 


trict, and to sponsor a high school 
boys’ tour through the district, as 
well as to discourage burning of 
straw, and other undesirable farm 
practices. 

The eyes of Texas also are upon 
conservation possibilities. Waco, 
Texas Kiwanians have conducted 
essay contests in which over 350 
rural school youngsters participated, 
and provided funds for a grass nur- 
sery benefiting no less than thirty 
different farm families. 

Northeast Elmira, New York Ki- 
wanians stress reforestation phases 
of conservation work by putting out 
thirty thousand trees for neighbor- 
ing farm lands and woodlots. Similar 
work is being done in other forest 
areas of the country, east and west; 
while in California, Utah, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Colorado and 
other western states, Kiwanians are 
interested in water conservation and 
irrigation work. 

Bettering rural-urban relation- 
ships is another project as universal 
as is Kiwanis itself . . . ranging all 
the way from good neighbor harvest 
bees to massive parties attended by 
thousands. 

Princeton, Kentucky club mem- 
bers list cooperation with farm 
leaders as a number one project, 
while Jamestown, New York Ki- 
wanians use pancake dinners and 
corn roasts to help extend rural- 
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urban hospitality. Many groups, such 
as Fremont, Nebraska, hold meet- 
ings in rural churches and others, 
such as Highland, Kansas and Hous- 
ton, Texas, work hard in helping 
stage livestock and other displays at 
county and state fairs. 

Polk City, Iowa Kiwanians have 
repeatedly gone out to nearby farms 
to help injured or ill neighbors with 
their harvests. DeKalb, Illinois Ki- 
wanians serve as hosts to Chicago 
Kiwanians on tours of agricultural 
industries and farms. Jasper, Ala- 
bama club members, along with their 
stressing of 4-H and other livestock 
projects at fairs, conduct farm tours 
and devote one or more annual 
meetings to featuring Farm Bureau 
officials. Sac City, Iowa Kiwanians, 
and those in many other communi- 
ties, actively sponsor fly and rodent 
control campaigns, thereby contrib- 
uting greatly to their community 
health program. 

Kiwanis-Farmers Day luncheons 
are an annual feature for hundreds 
of clubs both in Canada and in the 
United States, but the biggest Ki- 
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wanis-farm gathering called to the 
International Committee’s attention 
is the annual Moline, Illinois Ki- 
wanis-Farm Party, “Where Country 
and Town Folks Meet” and where 
close to 6,000 eastern Illinois farm 
people assembled at the Moline 
Fieldhouse last fall for what many 
of them called “the best party of the 
year.” Farmers in turn often invite 
Kiwanians to their meetings, sched- 
uling Kiwanians as chief speakers. 
And when it comes to stocking up 
for the home and farmstead, they 
remember Kiwanians in their pur- 
chases. 

Canada’s Kiwanians equal the 
pace of our own nation’s members 
when it comes to fostering rural 
youth programs. From up in Mon- 
treal comes word of a gigantic rural 
youth agricultural action program 
headed by Chairman J. Wilson 
Parker. The Montreal Kiwanians are 
sponsoring three cattle judging com- 
petitions for Junior Farmers, along 
with ten scholarships to McDonald 
Agricultural College; a Youth Har- 
vest Day; and a horse show which 
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Above, Ed France of the Ojus, Florida club handles a shovel while 

Vice Mayor Hall of Hollywood, Florida holds a tree upright during a Hollywood 
Kiwanis Club planting that is part of a district experiment. Below, a 

bulldozer works on a Kiwanis sponsored soil conservation project. 








may raise some $6,000 for a chil- 
dren's hospital. Saskatoon’s club has 
long sponsored a homecraft camp 
for farm girls, with thirty-six girls 
benefited by the undertaking this 
year, while Medicine Hat Kiwanians 
express their interest in rural young- 
sters by means of eye examinations 
made available by the club. Hamil- 
ton, Ontario members stress potato 
and other food programs among the 
Junior Farmers organization, em- 
phasizing nutrition as well as pro- 
duction 

In our Pacific Northwest 
Spokane, Washington’s Kiwanis club 
boasts a twenty-five-year record of 
interest in 4-H, including actual 
sponsorship of two such organiza- 
tions for underprivileged children 
in the city itself. 

Elsewhere in this country, Red 
Wing, Minnesota Kiwanians are 
among the pioneers in sponsoring 
clubs throughout their area. The 
program culminates in a gala annual 
banquet and entertainment resulting 
in much good fellowship and greater 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion. The 4-H Pals project has also 
been enthusiastically adopted by 
Waterloo, Cedar Rapids and other 
Iowa and Nebraska clubs. Kansas 
City, Kansas Kiwanians are proud 
of their record of having helped 
organize as well as sponsor rural 
youth work. 

Los Angeles, California clubs, 
along with their outstanding under- 


area, 


privileged child work, also encour- 
age farm youth by means of univer- 
sity scholarships and the like. 

Pig, sheep, dairy and other live- 
stock projects for farm boys are 
stressed by many clubs such as those 
at Clintwood, Virginia; Merced, Cali- 
fornia; Roswell, New Mexico; Mos- 
cow, Idaho; Jasper, Alabama; Great 
Falls, Montana; Ada, Oklahoma; 
and Bolivar, Missouri. 

Young farmers get a big boost 
from the Chattanooga, Tennessee 
club where more than 600 boys and 
leaders assemble for an annual pic- 
nic and sports program. The Des 
Moines, Iowa club has its annual 
“Salute to Rural Youth” program; 
and Lafayette, Indiana, Kiwanians 
place their emphasis on leadership 
by working with 400 youths at In- 
diana’s annual junior farm leader- 
ship camp. 

The Nebraska-Iowa District Com- 
mittee on Agriculture annually stages 
a two-hour Iowa State Fair-Kiwanis 
program attended by some 1200 of 
the state’s top farm youngsters. 

On the score of farm safety, Ohio 
Kiwanians, led by District Agricul- 
ture Chairman John Heckler, are 
virtually in a class by themselves. 
Aware that some 4,500 farm lives 
are lost through accidents each year, 
Heckler and his committee promoted 
an “All Ohio Farm Safety Week.” 
They polled all clubs, soliciting their 
cooperation, arranged for safety 
speakers at meetings and for the 


Kiwanians, farmers and 4-H members often get together for their 
mutual benefit and under sponsorship of the Kiwanis club. This is such a 
banquet, and was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Nampa, Idaho. 
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showing of a farm safety film, “Mir- 
acle of Paradise Valley” to clubs at 
Sidney, Piqua, Covington, Bucyrus, 
Troy, Bellefontaine and elsewhere, 
lined up an article for the National 
Farm Safety Council’s magazine, 
supplied newspapers with mats, cuts 
and information, and actually went 
out to farms with suggestions, pos- 
ters and literature. When Heckler 
and his Kiwanis committee were 
through, all Ohio was significantly 
aware of farm dangers and hazards. 

Farm safety also was emphasized 
by the Bangor, Pennsylvania club 
and by many others, while the 
Nampa, Idaho club seems to lead the 
field in Kiwanis rural fire preven- 
tion efforts. By assisting in financ- 
ing and organizing the Nampa Rural 
Fire Protective Association, consist- 
ing of 600 members and owning their 
own equipment, the Idaho Kiwani- 
ans have helped save several hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of farm 
property. 

In Kiwanis farm, home and com- 
munity beautification work, “Ham” 
Hammerstein’s Florida Arbor Day 
project, wherein the Florida State 
Horticultural Society provided new 
experimental Greek orange trees to 
more than fifty clubs, is another ex- 
ample of Kiwanis in action. Most of 
the trees were placed in parks or 
some other public area where they 
will be carefully observed over the 
years ahead. Among the Florida 
clubs reporting plantings to the In- 
ternational Committee were Braden- 
ton, Fort Lauderdale, Melbourne, 
Ojust, Kissimmee, Titusville, and 
Hollywood. 

Other Kiwanis community beau- 
tification work includes the Fayette, 
Idaho blossom festival; the Green- 
ville, Kentucky strawberry festival; 
the Des Moines, Iowa farmstead 
beautification program; and the Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan flower and 
orchard club in which both beauty 
and profit have come to cooperators. 

In 1947 more than 135,000 farmers 
were entertained at Kiwanis-Farmer 
meetings. In addition, Kiwanians 
undertook 1,843 soil conservation and 
similar projects, and sponsored 3,424 
FFA, 4-H and Junior Farmer clubs, 
as well as some 1,200 farm festivals 
and field days. Last year was a good 
year in Kiwanis, but 1948 bids fair 
to be even better, as more than 2800 
clubs consider the International 
Committee’s agricultural motto 
“Produce and Conserve for Peace 
and Plenty” and accept the challenge 
of putting Kiwanis in international 
action. THE END 
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DOVT LET 


JUHINMY 


GET YOUR Gi 


By FAYE PARKER YOUNGLING 


E TOOK the long way home that 
day because we wanted to 
drive through the woods and admire 
the autumn foliage. We took the 
long way home and, as we rounded 
the first bend in the road, we 
slammed on the brakes. Struggling 
along in front of us were two teen- 
age boys carrying a third between 
them. The rifle dragging through the 
dirt, the drops of blood beside it and 
the wide-eyed ashen faces above it 
told us the story. Three lads had been 
target shooting and one of them was 
badly hurt. We rushed him to the 
emergency ward of a local hospital 
and waited in the corridor for news. 
Three hours later, we learned that 
he would never again come whistling 
up the walk to toss us the evening 
paper. 
This was a tragedy that struck 
close to home, and we were stunned. 
It seemed so unnecessary—so sense- 


less! During the weeks that fol- 
lowed, it seemed to us that similar 


tragedies were almost daily occur- 
rences. One week we read about the 
mother of three young children step- 
ping out of her kitchen to be shot 
through the head by a stray bullet. 
A week later, we read of a young 
man’s gun firing the cartridge that 
brought death to his only brother. 
A week after that, the headlines told 
of a father who accidentally shot and 
killed his little daughter. Then we 
discovered that nearly three thou- 
sand people in this country are 
killed by firearms every year. 

“Why?” we asked. “Why?” 

“It’s a fair question,” says my ex- 
infantryman husband, “but you're 
wasting ammunition aiming that 
particular Remington at such a 
purely masculine subject.” 

He’s probably right but, like Annie 
Oakley in “Annie Get Your Gun,” 
I'm just “doin’ what comes natch- 
urlly.” Maybe I “cain’t get a man 
with a gun” but I’m trying hard to 
get a couple with a typewriter! It’s 
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the gals who do the worrying when 
their men a-sporting go and, along 
with our concern over your big wet 
feet, we all want to feel reasonably 
certain that you'll come home to us 
in one piece. 

Some of you have lived with fire- 
arms, but there are millions of other 
young people who have been brought 
up on talk of war and guns. This, 
plus the presence of an estimated 
five million souvenir weapons in the 
homes of as many returned veterans, 
has given too many of us a casual 
attitude toward firearms in general. 

If you own a foreign-made gun 
and are not absolutely certain about 
what American ammunition, if any, 
may be used in it, competent advice 
may be obtained by writing to the 
National Rifle Association, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

If you own a machine gun or any 
other fully automatic weapon, it 
must be registered. (This law was 
passed as an anti-gangster measure.) 
The Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, or United States 
Treasury will help you do this. With 
your permission, the gun will be 
welded to make it safe. 

Undoubtedly, it would be a step 
in the right direction if every souve- 
nir weapon were checked for safety 
but, from where I sit, it seems that 
the biggest safety factor is up to you. 
You wouldn’t drive a car without 
some knowledge of traffic laws and, 
until the basic rules for gun safety 
are indelibly impressed on your 
mind, better not play with that gun. 

Here is a list of rules as approved 
by Mr. Clyde C. Mitchell, who for 
some years held the National trap- 
shooting championship. 

1. NEVER POINT A GUN AT ANYONE. 
Don’t overlook the word anyone; it 
includes yourself. 

2. NEVER LEAVE A LETHAL WEAPON 
IN A PLACE WHERE IT MAY BE FOUND 
AND HANDLED BY CHILDREN OR OTHER- 







WISE INCOMPETENT PERSONS. Think of 
the mentally sick Pittsburgh woman 
who found an available gun and 
used it to kill, not only herself, but 
all four of her children. 

3. NEVER FORCE THE WRONG SIZE 
CARTRIDGE INTO YOUR GUN. Remember 
the Cincinnati girl who lost an eye 
when her fiance demonstrated his 
Japanese rifle with too-powerful 
American ammunition. If you are 
not certain that you are using the 
correct ammunition, don’t fire your 
rifle from the shoulder. Either take 
cover and pull the trigger with a 
string or, better yet, don’t fire it 
at all. 

4. BE SURE THAT THE SAFETY IS ON. 
Consider the hunter who laid his 
shot-gun on the ground with the 
safety off and found himself eating 


from the mantel for weeks after- 
ward. His dog had pushed a paw 


through the trigger guard and bang! 
Dog shoots man! 

5. BE SURE THAT THE CHAMBER IS 
cLEAR. That bright-eyed paper-boy 
of ours was one of the thousands 
who have been shot by a gun that 
wasn’t loaded. 

Hunting for game has always been 
a part of our American tradition and, 
judging by the records from pre- 
vious years, 14,000,000 -of you take 
out hunting licenses every year. 
While millions of you are handling 
those guns, millions of us will be 
worrying and hoping that you are 
observing the rules for gun safety. 

If you observe the rules, that 
youngster of yours will learn to re- 
spect them, too, and when he’s ready 
to begin his military training, the 
advantage of your understanding of 
weapons will be his. Until you’re 
certain that it is, don’t let Johnny 
get your gun! THE END 
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FEW YEARS AGO in a large Eastern 
A city, an eighteen-year-old boy 
was involved in a traffic accident. 
He had a driver’s license that had 
been properly issued and was cor- 
rect in form. There was, in fact, 
nothing irregular about it. But the 
case stirred up a hornet-nest of 
public indignation when intelligence 
tests indicated that the boy was 
feebleminded. How did it happen, 
people wanted to know, that morons 
were being licensed to drive auto- 
mobiles? 

A few obscure scientists, following 
the case in the press, suspected the 
truth: that the lad wasn’t feeble- 
minded at all. He simply couldn't 
read. To him the word dog looked 
like god. The numeral 423 seemed to 
be 324. At least, he would read them 
that way. Because the intelligence 
tests took reading ability for granted, 
the boy obviously couldn’t cope with 
it. But that did not necessarily mean 
that he was feebleminded. 

Since then, psychologists have 
been trying to make us understand 
certain rather startling facts: 

1. That the ability to read has very 
little to do with intelligence; 

2. That many intelligent people— 
far more than you imagine—are not 













































M1... children who are 


otherwise normal and very 


intelligent act dull only because 


able now and never have been able 
‘ f : ‘ to read; 

> ty mE o PBICE , > P ° ° 
they find reading physically difficult. 3. That this unsuspectedly wide- 
spread lack of reading ability lies at 





; bors and mine. Scattered reports 
7 from all sections of the country hint 
at an unbelievable total. Nearly half 
of all children in the first grade 
mU. 
By LOUIS N. SARBACH sixty-eight per cent of failures are 
‘ reading problems. Educational 


the root of many cases of psycholog- 
have trouble learning to read; prac- 
authorities agree that dyslexia (im- 


ical maladjustment that plague pres- 
not Ul ent day society. ‘ 

Nobody knows how many non- 
readers there are among your neigh- 
tically all first-grade failures come 
from this group. In the third grade, 
paired reading ability) lies at the 
bottom of seventy per cent of all 
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school failures among children six to 
twelve years of age. And of those 
who don’t fail, enormous numbers 
are passed into high school and even 
to college with scarcely better read- 
ing ability than they had in the 
fourth grade! 

Outside of school, the handicap 
has serious ramifications. Juvenile 
delinquents, psychiatrists have dis- 
covered, often turn out to be un- 
recognized or mishandled cases of 
reading disability. Dyslexia puts 
psychologically damaging obstacles 
in the path of fifteen out of every 
one hundred grade school children 
in the United States. 

Some of the common causes of 
dyslexia are glandular imbalance, 
defects of vision or hearing, confu- 
sions of handedness. Formerly it was 
believed that mixed handedness 
produced the curious phenomenon 
known as “mirror reading.” They 
further reasoned that the human 
brain is divided into two hemi- 
spheres having almost _ identical 
functions. In seeing, for instance, 


the image seen by one hemisphere 
mirror-image, of 


is the reverse, or 





they enter the first grade. Learning 
the mechanics of reading (one of 
life’s most difficult tasks, by the way) 
is largely a matter of training chil- 
dren to look habitually from left to 
right. The art of learning itself is 
much more complex. Children with 
mixed dominance supposedly cannot 
learn to do this in the ordinary class- 
room. If this is the case as they 
stare at the page, the text turns all 
at once into a jumble of meaningless 
symbols, a sea of pointless anagrams. 
For reasons yet unknown, boys are 
three times more likely to be 
dyslexiacs than girls. 

Most dyslexiacs go through life 
undetected. Only extreme cases come 
to the attention of persons and in- 
stitutions equipped to help them. 
And even these are a small fraction 
of the cases that merit truly drastic 
measures. Hundreds of children turn 
up in juvenile clinics who have been 
in school seven years or more with- 
out their reading disability being 
recognized as the reason for their 
poor progress in school. In fact, they 
are referred to the clinics in the first 
place, not because of dyslexia at all, 


As soon as some manual work is introduced, his attitude changes. 


the picture seen by the other hemi- 
sphere. At any given moment, only 
one of these images is “seen” by a 
human being. The other -is. sup- 
pressed. 

Clearly, if this hypothesis is true 
one of the hemispheres has got to be 
dominant at all times or there is 
bound to be confusion. If the domi- 
nance shifts back and forth between 
the hemispheres, as was presumed 
in certain types of dyslexia, rat will 
sometimes look like rat and then, 
suddenly, will look like tar. 

Children, many authorities insist, 
are not born left or right-handed. 
They gradually settle one way or 
the other, but the process is still 
in a state of flux, pretty much, when 
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but because of typically derivative 
difficulties such as laziness, day- 
dreaming, absent-mindedness, lack 
of interest, or seclusiveness. Such 
children are most always regarded 
as backward. Too often they are 
mistakenly put down as mentally 
deficient, by their parents as well 
as their teachers. 

This provides, of course, the per- 
fect background for the next step: 
the undermining of a child’s normal- 
ly happy outlook and the growth of 
twisted, unhealthy personality traits. 
He suffers continuous embarrass- 
ment in the classroom. He is scorned 
on the pJayground by other chil- 
dren. He becomes, with every report 
card, the victim of his parents’ futile 


exasperation. The life of such a 
child becomes an anguish that fol- 
lows him, even to bed, to invade 
his rest with night-terrors. Even- 
tually he either retires into a strange 
little, frustration-free inner world 
of his own creation, or else 

Or else, to his unbounded aston- 
ishment and joy, he discovers that 
there are others like himself, and 
loses no time in making common 
cause with them. Naturally, they are 
already experienced in the ways of 
defiance of authority. He quickly 
learns all they have to teach—con- 
trary to the opinion of his teachers 
and family, there is nothing whatso- 
ever the matter with his brain, 
which is as sound as a dollar, nor 
with his wits, which are fine and 
razor-edged. From that point on, 
the path is primrose-bordered and 
may terminate in a courtroom, 

Take Jack’s case. He was an in- 
telligent, self-reliant twelve-year- 
old who seemed surprisingly mature 
for his years. Yet here he was in a 
juvenile court, charged with truancy 
and bicycle-stealing. A riddle? Per- 
haps—until you glanced back over 
his school record. 

He had probably started off with 
the same bright assurance that you 
find in most youngsters embarking 
on their school Among 
other things, he: was going to learn 
to read! 

Neither Jack nor anyone 
knew—then—that he was going to 
be a dyslexiac. 

He failed the first grade. His 
teacher, saddled with a large class, 
could give him but little individual 
attention. Anyway, “problems” were 
not her responsibility. Jack went to 
a “special,” ungraded class, where 
you might have expected him to re- 
ceive remedial treatment. This “spe- 
cial” class, however, was nothing 
more than a catch-all for the school’s 
misfits: children who, for one reason 
or another, could not be adjusted to 
the regular routine but who still 
weren't sufficiently substandard to 
warrant transfer to schools which the 
city provided for deaf, blind, crip- 
pled and defective children. 

Jack spent six years in this class. 
He made no progress whatsoever in 
his reading. What he did develop 
was a lively spirit of rebellion. 

The court psychiatrist uncovered 
his long-smoldering resentment at 
being held on the same level with 
children younger than himself. There 
were nervous effects from the cruel 
taunts of his contemporaries, who 
considered him “dumb” and were 

(Continued on page 50) 
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b efo re 
they 


start! 


By W. E. MALLALIEU 


General Manager, 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


All your fire department can do is put 


out fires after they start, but fire prevention 


is a responsibility for the town’s civic leaders. 


several weeks in a small Illinois 
city. They were inquisitive visitors. 
They entered most of the industrial 
plants and didn’t stop in the front 
offices. They stepped into dark stor- 
age rooms and walked down rickety 
steps to cellars filled with rags and 
paint buckets. 

They talked with city officials and 
accompanied firemen when they 
rushed out to answer alarms. They 
opened hydrants and tested water 
And everywhere they 
went, they made notes. 

Those engineers, who represented 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, had been assigned to the 
city to determine how well pre- 
pared it was to fight fires, and how 
likely it was that fires would occur. 
Four years earlier, a previous in- 
spector had written: “Fire-resistive- 
ly weak construction, lacking in 
window protection, makes serious 
fires probable and such fires, in some 
localities, could readily involve an 
entire block ... ” 

With that danger in mind, the 
engineers wrote out recommenda- 


| AST SUMMER three engineers spent 
A 


pressures. 
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tions. They suggested that the water 
supply to important industrial dis- 
tricts should be strengthened. They 
pointed out that the fire department 
needed additional men and new 
equipment, “immediately.” And they 
listed a number of other steps which 
would reduce the likelihood of seri- 
ous fires. 

That was their prescription. Copies 
of it were sent to local officials and 
to the newspapers. The prescription 


was read and forgotten. No civic 
leader or local group called for 
action. 


Nine months later, a raging fire 
swept through a major business dis- 
trict of that small city, burning up 
$300,000 worth of property. Several 
people recalled that the engineers 
had predicted just such disasters, 
but still no one took the lead in pre- 
venting other predictions from com- 
ing true. 

Before another sixty days had 
passed, a roaring fire endangered 
another business district and for a 
time threatened to destroy the entire 
city. One man died in the fire, and 
twenty other people narrowly 


escaped death in a crumbling build- 
ing. Another $300,000 loss was 
chalked up, and some of the con- 
cerns affected went out of business, 
probably permanently. 

After that fire was brought under 


control, local civic leaders reread 
the report of the engineers and 
began adopting the recommenda- 


tions. Twelve months of delay had 
cost the city $600,000, or $50,000 a 
month. 

If this 
there would be no reason for telling 
it. But the fact is that the engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers have seen this happen again 
and again over a period of more 
than four decades. They still recall 
the report issued by their engineers 
in 1905: “San Francisco has violated 
all underwriting traditions by not 
burning up .. Six months later, 
an earthquake started the fire which 
practically destroyed the California 
city. 

These engineers have examined 
over 400 cities. In nearly every one 
of them, they have discovered con- 
ditions which need correcting, and 
have given specific suggestions con- 


were an unusual story, 


cerning steps necessary to insure fire 
safety. They have dlso devised a 
special inspection form which makes 
it possible for fire chiefs of other 
villages, towns and cities to discover 
for themselves where fire danger 
exists. Other forms are available for 
citizens to check their own homes 
and make them reasonably fire safe. 

Yet, fire is destroying more homes 
and invading more cities today than 
in 1905, when the first of these in- 
spections took place. Why? 

The answer is simple. In most of 
the municipalities of the United 
States, no individual or group has 
taken the lead in insisting that the 
recommendations be carried out. 

There are exceptions. In a small 
mid-western community, an editor 
totaled up the bill which he and his 
neighbors had paid for fires during 
an eighteen month period. The prop- 
erty loss came to $1,000,000. Worse 
still, 200 families had suffered di- 
rectly when the fathers lost jobs 
after the town’s largest factory had 
burned to the ground. The editor 
waited for a while to see whether 
anyone else was going to demand 
that steps be taken to protect the 
very existence of the little town. 
When nothing happened, he accepted 
the responsibility and called for 
action. Service organizations of the 
Kiwanis type were the first to re- 
spond. A few months later, that 
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town had new fire-fighting equip- 
ment installed, additions to the water 
supply under construction, and a 
paid force of firemen on duty for 
the first time in its history. 

In other towns and cities, the 
service clubs themselves can offer 
the leadership needed to bring fire 
safety to the cities of America. How 
should a club go about organizing 
such a campaign? If, for example, 
a Kiwanis club decided that $700,- 
000,000 which went up in smoke last 
year was a national disgrace, how 
could the group do something effec- 
tive about reducing the staggering 
loss? How could it help reduce the 
annual toll of 10,000 deaths due to 
fire? 

The Kiwanis club might discover 
that a local fire-safety committee is 
already in existence. Formation of 
such committees on both state and 
local levels was recommended last 
summer :~ the President’s Confer- 
ence on Fi. Prevention. Where they 
do exist, the club should concentrate 
in getting full local support for the 
committee and should volunteer to 
aid it in carrying out its program. 

If no committee is in operation, 
Kiwanis should make arrangements 
to form one. 

The first problem in that case is to 
find out just what fire dangers exist 
in the community. In most cases, a 
visit to the local fire chief or a letter 
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to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York 
City, will bring a full, authoritative 
report. If no inspection has been 
made, then the club should ask for 
the inspection forms and instructions 
which would guide the local fire 
department and municipal authori- 
ties in making a complete check. 
This report should be presented to 
the members of the club. In most 
cases, it will be found that this extra 
job of bringing fire safety to the 
community will fit in with other 
long-established Kiwanis interests 
and activities. For example, Kiwanis 
clubs raised over ten million dollars 
during 1947 for the aid of the ill and 
the crippled, with special emphasis 
on helping children. Since children 
are the most helpless victims of rag- 
ing fires, this program carried out 


nationally would save hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of them from 
being maimed or killed. It would 


be an extension of the already wide- 
spread Kiwanis campaign to help 
America’s youth. 

In the report, the point should be 
made that certain specific steps need 
to be taken, and taken quickly. Per- 
haps the city needs an additional 
pumper. Maybe the water supply 
isn’t adequate. The fire department 
may be undermanned. 

Obviously, these steps require the 
cooperation of all segments of the 


community. Kiwanis can supply the 
leadership and the drive, but other 
groups and important community 
leaders must be enlisted. 

The first meeting of these repre- 
sentatives, to form a local fire-safety 
committee, should be planned with 
great care. The emphasis should be 
placed on particular things that need 
to be done. The danger of delay 
should be brought out forcefully, 
and short films demonstrating fire 
damages might be shown. 

Often it will be found advisable to 
focus attention upon one clear-cut 
objective. After this major problem 
has been solved, then other lesser 
questions can be taken up. 

A leader for the over-all campaign 
must be selected, and the choice 
calls for careful consideration. It is 
not necessary that he know a great 
deal about fire prevention, but he 
must be willing to invest much time 
and enthusiasm in the work. And, 
naturally, he must be a man who 
can get the best effort out of the 
many other people who will be co- 
operating with him. 

Although this first meeting will be 
a large one, with perhaps fifty or a 
hundred representatives present, the 
actual work will be done by small 
sub-committees. Membership of 
these committees should include 
members of the Kiwanis club who 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The most tragic thing about fires like this is 
they can be prevented. The National Board 


of Fire Underwriters will tell your club how. 
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WAR © God help us all! 

We preach peace; we pray for peace; we love peace. 
Yet in our preaching and in our longing and our pray- 
ing, we know that the only way to maintain peace is to 
be better prepared for war than any other nation. 

As the church bells ring on the Sabbath morning, 
over their steeples jet planes are 
carrying their dreadful loads through 
the air. The white doves symbolic 
of peace flutter around the cote, but 
the clang of steel on steel in the ship- 
yard tells us in harsh tones that no 
olive branches will be extended to / 
us by any nation which is scheming << 
to dominate the earth. 

The blood of our sons has stained the soil of Europe 
twice within the memory of every Kiwanian, yet the 
only way to avoid the same catastrophe in the near 
future is to train our young men so well, and arm them 
so thoroughly, that they will bring indecision to the 
hearts of the dictators. 

We must keep the spike-collared dogs of war under 
leash, yet ready to be loosed at a moment’s notice, or 
there is no safety for us. PEACE BY FEAR is all we can 
hope for when dealing with any power-drunk nation 
lying in wait to catch us in a weak moment. 





It is smarter to let the crossing gates 
close before you than to have the pearly gates 
close behind you, 


TWELVE MONTHS ©@ The district convention is 
over. Yes, Mr. District Governor, your successor has 
been elected. You can look forward a couple of months 
to the time when you will join the distinguished group 
of past district governors who have moved out of the 
spotlight. 

It is very human in your situation 
to switch off the power and coast 
from here on in to the end of your (E 
year. But, Mr. District Governor, you a 
were elected to serve for twelve 
months, not ten! If you let down 
now, think how much harder your 
successor will have to work to get 
the old Kiwanis district moving 
again! It is much easier to keep a moving object rolling 
than it is to start it once it has stopped. 

Your term of service is only temporary, and you may 











think it will soon be forgotten. Not so! Your record is 
permanent. Why not take time during these two re- 
maining months to stir up that lieutenant governor who 


has been negligent about club visitations? Why not 
drop in on some weak club yourself and see if you can’t 
inject a bit of your own Kiwanis enthusiasm into it? 

Remember, you were elected for twelve months, not 
for ten. What is true of the district governor is equally 
true of you, Mr. Lieutenant Governor. You were elected 
to serve for twelve months also, and it is not best for 
your division to let things coast on to the end, now that 
your successor has been elected. There may be a weak 
club in your division that needs a bit of encouragement 
that you could give it by an extra visit. Your record 
will always be on the books, and you don’t want to 
have your successor find that you have turned over to 
him some problem club that could have been straight- 
ened out before he came into office. 

High positions in Kiwanis bring high honors to the 
men who hold them. But the higher the honor, the 
greater the responsibility. No Kiwanis officer lives up 
to his full Kiwanis responsibility unless he serves his 
full term without letdown in the last two months. 


No matter how low the dollar may fall, 
it will never fall as low as some people 


will stoop to get it. 


LUCKY KIWANIS WIVES ©@ The steadily increas- 
ing divorce rate and the steady increase in the number 
of juvenile delinquents have set our authorities on 
domestic relations, our psychologists and students of 
child behavior to making surveys, compiling statistics, 
searching records and digging out facts on these closely 
related subjects. 

Now, in a super-compilation, a - 
summing up of gathered facts, they . = &S 
have determined the type of men if 
who make the best husbands, the is 
most dependable fathers and the (: 
best family men. They have figured 
out that there are seven types of men | 
who are bad risks as husbands—and 
a bad husband is not a good father. The wives of Kiwa- 
nians can. look with pride on their husbands, because 
they seldom fall into any of the dangerous classifications. 

In the order of their importance, the least likely man 
to make a happy husband and father is a Traveling Man. 
The gay dog life of the traveling man is a myth, as any 
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traveling man will testify. He lives in lonely hotel 
rooms and eats his meals alone. Forced by loneliness 
to seek diversion, his temporary friends of either sex 
are liabilities. His wife, equally lonely at home, is 
subject to the same temptations. 

The Man Nobody Knows ranks second. He belongs 
to no civie club, no secret society, and no church. He 
does not foregather with his fellows, and, having no 
friends, he is unhappy. An unhappy man is cross and 
suspicious, and likely to play the tyrant with his wife 
and children. His wife seeks the divorce court and his 
children stay away from home as much as possible, 
thus courting delinquency. 

The Man Who Works at Abnormal Hours comes next, 
because he works while his family and others sleep. 
When he has a chance to play, every one else is busy. 
He sees all too little of his children and his wife, and 
they are lonely for the normal companionship of hus- 
band and father. 

The Man Whose Income Is Irregular. “Birds today 
and feathers tomorrow” do not make for a happy family. 
True, Kiwanis has a few members whose income is de- 
rived mostly from commissions, but most of them have 
yearly renewals which stabilize their income. 

The Man Whose Work Is Dirty, Or Nerve Wracking. 
The man who must perforce wear dirty clothes at his 
work is likely to develop an inferiority complex that 
high wages can never overcome. He feels inferior to the 
white collar man, and hence envious and sour. 

The Man Who Feels Insecure in His Job. Constant 
anxiety lest his income cease and his family suffer, un- 
fits any man for a placid life as a husband and father. 
He has chronic jitters; he is constantly on the alert 
for fancied slights. 

Last and not least is The Man Who Is Not Proud of 
His Job. Every man likes to be able to boast of his 
job. He likes to feel that his wife and his children look 
up to him and brag about him to their friends. When 
he can’t be proud of his job, it takes away a lot of his 
happiness, affecting the happiness of his wife and 
children. 


You are as young as your enthusiasm, and as old 
as your apathy. What new art or hobby have 


you acquired in the last twelve months? 


THAT KITCHEN GARDEN ©@¢ Out in the country 
the frost is on the pumpkin and the corn is in the 
shock. In the kitchen garden the gherkins have been 
gathered and the peanuts have been picked. There 
is a six month truce between the gardener on the one 
side, and the cut worms, the potato bugs and the rag- 
weed on the other. 

The agricultural agent has taught 
the farmer to do very careful ac- 
counting so that when the crops are 
gathered and marketed, he may 
know exactly how much he has 
made, to a pig and a dollar. No such 
system has been taught the kitchen 
gardener, and he seldom realizes how 
much he profits by his labor. 

One gentleman decided to find out in dollars and 
cents how he came out with his garden. He cultivated 
about two thousand square feet and “all products were 
weighed (or counted) as brought in, and priced at 
chain store figures. Their total value was $122.47. The 
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cost of the plowing (hired), fertilizer, insecticide, seed, 
etc., was $21.38, giving a net profit of $101.09.” He adds, 
“We also enjoyed plenty of fresh vegetables all sum- 
mer and gave a great deal to relatives, neighbors and 
friends. As I am retired, I have plenty of time to do all 
the work in the garden, which I enjoy,” 

This gardener failed to tell what the exercise and 
outdoor life had contributed to his health. He failed 
to record the thrill that comes to every man when the 
seed he has planted comes up out of the ground. He 
neglected to record the pride he took in the beans, the 
onions, the turnips, the radishes and the cucumbers he 
literally created with his own hands. 

There are many profits in kitchen gardening which 
cannot be recorded in dollars and cents, and a man 
need not be retired to have time to cultivate a small 
plot of ground and have fun with it. 


The more you know about people, 
the more you wonder how any of them can feel 


superior to the others. 


FORWARD-LOOKING GEORGIA ©@ It is trite to 
say that the future of every nation depends upon its 
youth. But statements don’t become trite unless they 
are true, as this one is. The oldsters of the nations of 
the earth cannot point with any pride to the condition 
of the world into which they brought these youthful 
hands and minds. 

If civilization was saved as a re- 
sult of the defeat of Germany and 
Japan, it is not the oldsters who 
can take the credit. It is the same 
young men who dropped their school 
books, their half finished apprentice- 
ships, their careers just begun, and 
on land and sea and in the air fought 
and won that war for us. 

Now the peace must be won, and on those same 
young men falls the burden. It is they who must 
think through the problems, make the laws and the 
compromises necessary to set the world on an even keel, 
and guide it back to normalcy. 

The State of Georgia made a radical decision. The 
eyes of the world will be on Georgia to see how this 
forward step will work. In Georgia a boy or girl aged 
eighteen who has paid the poll tax may vote in any 
and all elections. The thinking Georgia legislature be- 
lieves that if a boy of eighteen is old enough to fight 
for his country, he is old enough to vote in its elections. 
They believe that if a girl of eighteen is old enough 
to go into the WAC, the WAVES or the Marines, she, 
too, is old enough to cast her ballot. 

Wise old grey heads shake in disapproval. One time 
politicians gaze with amazement at these new voters 
who do not know the “follow the leader” technique 
of politics. These young people are thinking. They 
have not been regimented. They do not jump at the 
crack of the party whip. 

Certainly it is just for them to vote if they must 
fight. Certainly they should have the right to register 
at the polls their desire to fight or not to fight. Cer- 
tainly they should have their say in deciding the poli- 
cies of their country if they are old enough to wear 
their country’s uniform. 


Congratulations to forward-looking Georgia. 
THE END 
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By ROY H. MURRAY 


wn Marcu 8, 1948 the United 
( i States Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional a plan for teaching 
religion that was used in Champaign, 
Illinois and first tried out in Gary, 
Indiana in 1914. During the inter- 
vening thirty-four years this plan 
had been adopted by 2200 communi- 
ties in almost every state in the 
union and was bringing religious 
education to about two million pub- 
lic school pupils each year. Nearly 
3000 communities intended to em- 
ploy some form of this plan this fall 
with a corresponding increase in the 
number of children enrolled. The 
ground for the Supreme Court dec'- 
sion was that the plan as it operat-d 
in Champaign violated the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
which provides that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibit the 
free exercise thereof,” and the Four- 
teenth which applies to the states 
the provisions of the First. 
This decision raised a number of 
questions that are important not 
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Separation of Church and State does not 


hamper the spread of religion and the Supreme Court decision 


shows that the people themselves and not the government are 


responsible for the spread of the faith. 


only to the leaders and patrons of 
religious education but to all of us 
who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of our democracy: What is this 
plan that drew a Supreme Court ban 
after such continued and widespread 
approval? What did the Court ac- 
tually intend by its decision? What 
effect can we expect this decision to 
have on religious education and on 
democracy ? 

The eyes of the nation were on 
Gary, Indiana in 1914. There the 
United States Steel Company had 
built a huge steel mill on what had 
been an uninhabited swamp, and the 
city of Gary was growing up around 
it. The promoters of the city an- 
nounced to the nation that Gary 
would be a model city. 

A progressive and energetic educa- 
tor, Wirt was employed to develop a 
school system worthy of this dream 
city. He equipped his modern school 
buildings with the latest educational 
equipment and staffed them with 
the best teachers he could employ. 
Wirt then set up a program of edu- 
cation and spare-time activities de- 
signed to give the children of thou- 
sands of immigrant steel workers 
every educational and cultural ad- 
vantage that they wanted. This 
school system would build American 
citizenship and save their city from 
juvenile delinquency, so the school 
people thought. 

As a part of their plan, Superin- 
tendent Wirt called in the ministers 
and offered them an opportunity to 
teach religion in the public schools. 
Each child who had written permis- 
sion from his parents was to be re- 
leased from school for a_ specified 
period each week to receive religious 
instruction under the direction of 
the churches. 

This plan must have pleased Judge 
Gary, head of the United States Steel 
Company for whom the city was 
named. He had given generously to 


PENCE THAT MARES GOOD NEIGHBORS 


church building funds and is said 
to have attended prayer meeting 
and sung in the choir of the church 
of his choice so long as he was able. 

Such was the beginning of the 
“Gary plan” of released time religi- 
ous education which was to spread 
across the nation within a third of 
a century. In practice, the plan was 
altered from community to commu- 
nity to fit local conditions and the 
ideas of local people. It is a grass 
roots movement. No central author- 
ity directs its course. The Inter- 
national Council of Religious Edu- 
cation maintains a department of 
Week Day Religious Education to 
serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation, to develop text books, and to 
give encouragement to the move- 
ment. 

In about sixty per cent of these 
week day “Sunday” schools, instruc- 
tion is given in the public school 
room. In the other communities 
religious classes are held in churches 
or other buildings. One or more 
forms of cooperation between the 
public school system and the spon- 
soring religious bodies similar to the 
following have been practiced in 
most of the communities where re- 
leased time religious education has 
been given: 

The school board may set the edu- 
cational standard for the teachers of 
religion or decide which religious 
bodies may secure the release of 
pupils. Often the public school 
teachers handle the details of secur- 
ing the consent of parents and en- 
rolling the students in religious edu- 
cation classes. Grades in religious 
education are sometimes inscribed 
on the regular school grade cards or 
attendance at classes in religion en- 
forced and recorded by the public 
school teacher. 

Several advantages are claimed for 
this plan for religious education on 
school time and as a part of public 
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—religious classes are held 
in churches or other buildings. 


education. It nearly doubles the far 
from adequate time that most Sun- 
day School pupils spend in Bible 
study during a week. Many children 
who get no other religious instruc- 
tion, “take religious education” in 
school because the other children do. 
Since the teachers in these week day 
schools get salaries and must in 
most places have teaching creden- 
tials equal to those of the public 
school teachers, it is argued that 
religious instruction in these schools 
is of the highest quality. This plan 
places religion in the midst of regu- 
lar school subjects and thus in the 
midst of the life that is so real and 
influential in the formation of pupil 
character. Many public school ad- 
ministrators welcomed released time 
religious education, not only because 
they believed it good for the com- 
munity and nation, but also because 
it improved student citizenship in 
the schools. 

Released time religious education 
came to the attention of the Su- 
preme Court as a result of a suit 
brought against the Champaign 
Board of Education in the Circuit 
Court of Champaign County, Illi- 
nois. The litigant was Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum, an avowed atheist and 
daughter of an atheist pamphleteer. 
The burden of her objection was that 
her son suffered embarrassment be- 
cause his schoolmates attended 
classes in religion which, in accord 
with her belief, she denied him the 
privilege of attending. She con- 
tended that the school board, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution, caused 
this injury by permitting classes in 
religion to be held with the coopera- 
tion of the school system, and that as 
a citizen and taxpayer she had the 
right of redress. 

The Supreme Court rendered its 
decision on the basis that this plan, 
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as it was practiced in Champaign, 
was “a utilization of the tax estab- 


lished and tax supported public 
school system to aid religious groups 
to spread their faith.” Testimony 
heard during the trial established 
that this aid was given in the form 
of permission to use the school 
building; supervision by the super- 
intendent of the selection of teachers 
to the extent of seeing that they met 
the educational standards of the 
school board; and aid given by the 
teachers in helping to obtain the 
written consent of parents who 
wished their children to take reli- 
gion, and in recording attendance 
and reporting on the regular grade 
cards grades earned in religious 
classes. 

This decision specifically upheld a 
previous decision (Everson v. Board 
of Education, 330 U.S.1) which 
quoted Thomas Jefferson to the 
effect that the First Amendment was 
intended to erect “a wall of separa- 
tion between church and state.” Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter observed in his 
supplementary opinion that in the 
relation between church and state, 
if nowhere else, “good fences make 
good neighbors.” 

But it is not at all certain that the 
framers of our Constitution had in 
mind any such forbidding fences as 
this opinion sets up. In making plans 
for his beloved University of Vir- 
ginia, Thomas Jefferson suggested 
that the various sectarian divinity 
schools be established on or near the 
campus of the University. His rea- 
sons were that the ministerial stu- 
dents might have the advantage of 
study in the University and that the 
regular University students and 
their professors might have instruc- 
tion in religion. The regulations of 
the University adopted in 1824 pro- 
vided that, should the sects establish 





such schools of religion, students of 
the University would “be free and 
expected to <..icnd” worship each 
morning in time ‘c meet their classes 
in school. 

It is clear frcm a careful study of 
the majority opinion concurred in by 
eight justices and of the three sup- 
porting opinions subscribed to by 
one or more of them, that the Su- 
preme Court was unanimous in hav- 
ing no desire to hamper religious 
education or show hostility to the 
church. In the words of the deci- 
sion, for the state to “manifest a gov- 
ernmental hostility to religion or 
religious teachings . . . would be at 
war with our national tradition as 
embodied in the First Amendment’s 
guaranty of free exercise of reli- 
gion.” A similar point was expressed 
again and again in the separate opin- 
ions and in the dissenting opinion. 

Instead, the court intended to 
guard and strengthen the traditional 
separation of church and state and 
to prevent domination of either by 
the other. We don’t have to use our 
imagination at this moment in his- 
tory to understand the importance 
of this plank in the structure of our 
democracy. During the late war we 
saw the more or less_ successful 
attempts of all the Axis powers to 
destroy or control the church for 
their own undemocratic purposes. 
In each of them the church was the 
most tireless, and finally the most 
able defender of personal liberty and 
democratic practices. But the closer 
the official relationship between 
church and state, the more difficult 
it was for the church to render this 
service. 

We need to remember, too, that 
in 1787 our founding fathers were 
more conscious of the danger of the 
domination of the state by the 

(Continued on page 46) 








A PROJECT — 
BUILT ON PROFITS 


By W. T. LEEPER 


Imm. Past President, Kiwanis Club of Shreveport, Louisiana 


y ouncstersS of Shreveport, Loui- 
siana who haven't been able to 
attend thank 
ball-gum minstrel 
show for their new vacation spot. 
Shreveport 
sponsoring the camp, have made no 


Summer camps can 


machines and a 


Kiwanians, who are 


appeal for funds. Five years of oper- 


ating the familiar gum machines, 
plus profits from the annual All- 
Kiwanis show, left the club with 


some $22,000 dollars in the kitty and 
the urge to do something big with it. 
The summer camp on Caddo Lake, 
twenty-two miles from Shreveport, 
is the result 

The club has been exceptionally 


fortunate all the way in receiving 
whole-hearted and ‘generous help 
from such diverse sources as the 


Highway Commission, the Louisiana 
National Guard 
panies and sporting goods stores. 

In 1946 members of the 
Shreveport club, fired with the de- 


several oil com- 


some 


sire to do something really big in 
the name of Kiwanis, made a trek 
to a camp operated by Kiwanians 
of Little Rock and found the answer: 
a summer camp 

The project was incorporated as a 
non-profit enterprise. Search of the 


neighborhood turned up twenty-six 
acres of lake frontage, a site with 
the committee immediately 
love. The owner, a former 
was delighted to 


which 
fell in 
school principal, 
assign the property to Kiwanis on 
a ninety-nine-year lease, accepting 
only one dollar yearly rental. 

Things moved into high 
Army surplus stores proved.a gold 
The committee turned up a 


gear, 


mine: 
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The flag is raised on a project built 
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painlessly by the entire town. 





number of buildings which were 
bought cheaply, disassembled and 
rebuilt on the property for a trifling 
sum. Government surplus also pro- 
vided the purification machinery 
which enables campers to drink 
water directly from the lake. 

Shreveport businessmen seemed to 
vie with each other in offering their 
help and services. A large architec- 
tural firm laid out the entire camp 
area, preserving the natural beauty 
of the grounds. A local oil company 
sank a natural gas well; another oil 
company gave a flagpole; still an- 
other is currently building a 260 foot 
pier exclusively for the campers. 
A club member fenced the whole 
area. Others donated power tools, 
to be used in craft classes. Two of 
the four lodges—for sixteen boys 
each, or thirty-two with double-deck 
bunks—have been given by the club 
members, as has the Director’s Cot- 
tage. 

The parish (county) highway com- 
mission has spent several thousand 
dollars constructing a two-mile road 
from the main highway to the camp 
entrance, and it is planned to black- 
top the stretch in time for the open- 
ing of next year’s session. 

The camp opened for business last 
July 19, when forty-five happy boys 
rode out in army trucks furnished 
by the Louisiana National Guard. 
Besides the camp director and his 
wife, four members of the local Key 
club acted as counselors. For its 
first year, the camp was operated for 
two two-week periods, with about 
ninety boys attending. Next year the 
camp will be expanded enough to 
care for 100 boys—or girls—at once, 
and it is estimated 500 to 600 chil- 
dren will use the camp each year 
thereafter. 

Although the club avoids use of 


the word “underprivileged,” the 
camp is available only to those 
youngsters whose parents cannot 


afford to send them to private camps. 
Applicants are carefully screened, 
with the help of the Boy Scouts and 
similar organizations. Each camper 
is provided with clothing, towels, 
and toilet articles, and even a 
twenty-cent daily credit at the camp 
canteen. 

Benefits of the camp do not end 
with the close of the summer ses- 
sion. Each camper is assigned a 


. Kiwanian “buddy,” who looks after 


him for one year and submits a re- 
port each month. 

Shreveport Kiwanians are proud 
of building a model camp, without 


soliciting for funds. 
THE END 
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PORTAGE, WISCONSIN A fine new laminated diving 
board, new metal ladders on the dock, and a fully 
repaired slide helped to make Silver Beach a very 
popular spot during the summer months. All these 
fine new additions were the direct result of a series 
of bees held by the Kiwanians of Portage. At each 
bee all of the Kiwanians appeared with materials 
and implements and worked diligently until Silver 
Beach was developed into an ideal summer fun spot. 


HAVANA, FLORIDA The underprivileged child fund 
of the Havana Kiwanis club profited handsomely 
by the minstrel show put on by that club recently, 
featuring local talent only. Songs, laughter and fun 
were enjoyed by the large audience that packed the 
high school auditorium. 


BENTONVILLE, ARKANSAS The Halloween season in 
Bentonville is no longer a time of destruction and 
defacing of property. The Kiwanians of Bentonville 
have discovered a method of entertaining the young- 
sters of their town and keeping them so busy having 
fun that there isn’t time for mischief. For several 
days prior to Halloween Day a window decorating 
contest is held among the public school children. 
Awards are given to the ten groups of youngsters 
doing the best job of art work on the windows which 
cooperating business men donate for this purpose. 


S 


On Halloween evening a party is held in the high 
school gymnasium. At the party held last year more 
than 890 children and several hundred adults 
gathered for the entertainment. One thousand boxes 
of Cracker Jack and ten bushels of apples were 
passed out to the youngsters. Prizes for the best 
window decorating were awarded to the different 
groups from the public school and prizes were 
given to young and old for the most grotesque and 
prettiest costumes. 


AURORA, COLORADO A very successful Vocational 


Guidance Clinic was held at the high school for 
seniors and was due mainly to the untiring efforts 
of two Kiwanians, Ray Morehead and Maurice 
Bauer. There were seven areas of counselling cov- 
ered by experts in their respective fields. These 
areas were military, trades, colleges and universi- 
ties, business, agriculture, governmental and spe- 
cial fields open to girls. 


WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA This is the club 


that sponsors the Annual Crippled Children’s Fund 
Baseball Game, the receipts from which are shared 
by other Kiwanis clubs. And what does West Hol- 
lywood do with its share of the money? This year 
they have allotted in excess of $7,000 for the care 
of crippled children and more will be used before 
the end of 1948. 





Some of the contestants in the Bentonville, Arkansas club’s 
contest to find the prettiest and most grotesque costumes at 
their annual Halloween party held at the high school gym. 
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In cooperating with Bentonville Kiwanians, businessmen of 
the town allow their shop windows to be used by the chil- 
dren in the Kiwanis contest to find the town’s best artists. 
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Kiwanians of Spokane, Washington felt honored to have 
as their guest at a recent meeting Kathie Flynn, winner 


of the “Little Miss America” title. Shown here with Kathie 
are Ronald V. Robertson, president of the Spokane club 
and Doris Rumburg, Kathie’s kindergarten teacher. 


ROME, GEORGIA This past summer was a happy one 
for 120 Rome youngsters, who enjoyed a week of 
free camping, with Rome Kiwanians footing the bill. 
As a part of its program for child welfare, the 
Kiwanis club, under the leadership of the Under- 
privileged Child Committee headed by Roy Busey, 
worked out plans for the camp last fall and cast 
about for ways of financing the camping season. 

Kiwanian Busey’s committee decided to sponsor 
an appearance by Carmen Cavallaro and his or- 
chestra. The booking was made and the Kiwanians 
went to work with a will. A downtown concert 
was arranged for the band, which was followed by 
a dance at the Coosa Country Club. The Rome club, 
through the sale of tickets to these two events, and 
with funds derived from the printed program, raised 
more than $2,500 for the camping fund. 

For the vast majority, this was their first camping 
trip and following their return they were loud in 
their praise of the Kiwanians for having sponsored 
the event. 


PRINIDAD, COLORADO—A program innovation inau- 
gurated by the Trinidad Kiwanis club this year 
which is proving popular and serving to develop 
rural contacts and good fellowship, calls for a 
delegaticn from a rural area of Las Animas County 
being guests of the Trinidad club each month. 


SOUTH DALLAS, TEXAS Recently the South Dallas 
Kiwanis club sponsored an evening of wrestling 
matches at the Dallas, Texas Sportatorium. The 
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proceeds from this event are to be used to further 
the club’s work in behalf of the underprivileged 
children of South Dallas. Each year this club un- 
dertakes to help provide clothing for children who 
would otherwise be unable to continue their educa- 
tion because of lack of adequate clothing to wear to 
school. Approximately $7,000 was raised through 
this event so the Kiwanians are assured they will 


be able to continue to give help to those in need. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA During the past summer an 
estimated 400,000 children made good use of the 
swings, teeter-totters, ball fields and wading pools 
of the three playgrounds which are sponsored by 
Kiwanians of Winnipeg. The citizens of Winnipeg 
feel the Kiwanians have done something really 
worth while in sponsoring these playgrounds. The 
sites were well chosen with an eye to neighborhood 
and density of youngster population. 


UTICA, NEW YORK The Kiwanis Club of Utica under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation put on what was considered a most unique 
program for new members as well as for the en- 
tertainment of old members. The program took the 
form of a “Truth and Consequences” program and 
incorporated all the features of the original Ralph 
Edwards radio skit. The program simulated a radio 
broadcast complete with microphones from both the 
Utica radio stations, which actually fooled many of 
the members into believing they were actually 
broadcasting. Kiwanian S. Bowen Hawkins was 
master-of-ceremonies and he brought into evidence 
his previous experience in radio broadcasting. 

All of the new members taken into the club since 
the first of January participated in the program. 





Orlando, Florida Kiwanians sponsor a mobile dental unit 
which is moved from school to school throughout the 
county to make examinations and give corrective attention 
to underprivileged children. 


Each new membcr was given a series of questions 
concerning Kiwanis or facts concerning Kiwanians, 
and it was up to the contestant to guess the name 
of the Kiwanian or item concerning Kiwanis as a 
result of four clues. If the new member was unable 
to get the correct answer, then it was turned over 
to the members of the Kiwanis club for the correct 
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answer. If the question concerned an individual 
Kiwanian, then that individual was requested to 
stand up so that the new members could see and 
get acquainted with an old member. 

The new Kiwanians were so willing to cooperate 
on this type of novelty program that they purposely 
missed questions in order to pay the consequences 
and give the other Kiwanians present a good laugh. 





The building under construction is the new youth center 
which the Paducah, Kentucky Kiwanis club is building 


at a cost of $15,000. The center will serve as a fun spot 
for all the teen-aged youngsters of Paducah. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY Kiwanians of Paducah are 
building a new Youth Center building which, when 
finished, will cost approximately $15,000. The center 
will serve as a meeting place for all the teen-aged 
youngsters in Paducah. It will be equipped with a 
dance floor, a coke bar, a game room and a library. 
Costs of the building are being financed by Paducah 
Kiwanians with money raised through the sponsor- 
ship of the McCracken County West Kentucky Fair. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO The Agriculture 
Committee of this club took a group of Kiwanians 
into the country to judge the conservation farming 
procedures being used. The competition is keen on 
this particular matter and the Kiwanis Committee 
on Agriculture deserves much of the credit for 
sponsoring conservation methods in farming in this 
part of the country. 


LINCOLN HEIGHTS, CALIFORNIA The Lincoln Heights 
club is sponsoring teen-age dances that are at- 
tracting between two and three hundred youngsters 
between the ages of fourteen and nineteen years. 
These dances are held monthly at the Los Angeles 
Times Boys Club and are having a wonderful effect 
on the young people of these ages who heretofore 
had attended separate and oftentimes antagonistic 
group gatherings that caused rivalries that at times 
required police interference. 


HOBBS, NEW MEXICO The new ball park in Hobbs, 
New Mexico is a result of the fine work done by 
the Kiwanians of Hobbs. Sometime ago the State of 
New Mexico turned over several acres of land to 
the city of Hobbs. The city decided to develop the 
property for recreation purposes and several years 
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ago built a fence around a portion of the acreage, 
enclosing an area exactly the size of a standard 
baseball field and that is all that was done until 
the Kiwanians took over. The Kiwanis club raised 
and spent $5,000 in converting the field into a real 
community recreation center. Lights were put up at 
a cost of $1,800, and grandstands of steel and lumber 
have been erected. 

The Kiwanians have also organized four softball 
divisions, or leagues, and the field was in constant 
use during the baseball season. In order to defray 
the costs of this venture the Kiwanians have been 
charging a small admission fee to the games, and 
as a result have been able to raise well over $3,500 
during the baseball season. 


BLUFFTON, INDIANA One of the main projects of the 
Bluffton, Indiana Kiwanis club for the past thirteen 
years has been sponsoring and supporting a Boy 
Scout troop. So successful has this work been that 
some two years ago the late W. H. Eichorn, charter 
member and first club president, suggested that the 
club sponsor a movement to secure a building to be 
used by all of the Boy Scout troops of the city. 
Finances for the project were raised by contribu- 
tions solicited entirely by mail. Contributions were 
made by 150 citizens and organizations in the city. 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN The Cadillac School Camp, at 
the opening of the camping season next summer, 
will be able to care for additional campers because 





Shown above is Barney Ewell, one of the most talked 
about athletes in the Olympic Games in London, England 
this summer. Barney is from Lancaster, Pennsylvania and 
the Kiwanis Club of Lancaster cooperated in collecting a 
fund to support LCarney’s wife and child while he was 
abroad. 
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members of the Kiwanis Club of Cadillac turned 
masons and carpenters temporarily. 

Securing a building shell from Army Surplus, the 
Kiwanians are building it into a modern camp 
cabin suitable for use the year ‘round. A founda- 
tion, insulation, windows, siding, heater and a roof 
are included in the project. The camp, the first of 
its kind operated by a public school system in 





Kiwanians of Ogdensburg, New York and Ottawa, Ontario 
have erected this peace marker on the border between Can- 
ada and the United States. Shown at the dedication cere- 
mony are, left to right: Herbert C, McCarter, president of 
the Ogdensburg Kiwanis Club; Thomas L. Husselton, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, International Trustee; and Roger 
Webber, president of the Ottawa Kiwanis Club. 


Michigan, has taken care of from twenty-five to 
thirty underprivileged boys and girls each season 
whose camp fees were provided by the Kiwanians. 
The club has also provided a heating system so that 
the camp’s recreational building may be used in cold 
weather by Boy Scouts and other youth groups. 


OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK AND OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
Another Kiwanis peace marker has been erected in 
Ogdensburg, by Kiwanians of Ogdensburg, New 
York and Ottawa, Ontario, bringing to twenty-one 
the number of boundary tablets that have been 
placed along the border since 1935 for the purpose 
of furthering good will between Canada and the 
United States. First of the series of peace makers, 
erected by Kiwanis districts and clubs during the 
past thirteen years, was installed on the Ambassador 
Bridge at Detroit, Michigan. Since that time bound- 
ary tablets have been erected all along the longest, 
unfortified border in the world. 

The dedicatory speech was made by International 
Trustee Thomas L. Husselton of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Dedication of the Ogdensburg marker co- 


incided with ‘the city’s bi-centennial celebration. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA Some 150 boys, many of 
whom have never before been to a summer camp, 
had the time of their lives at the new Kiwanis Boys 


Camp. New Orleans Kiwanians have invested 
$35,000 and worked eight years to make the eighty- 
acre camp a reality for boys who have never 
dreamed of having summer vacations in the country. 

The camp received its first group of boys on July 
5 for a two-weeks’ camping trip as guests of the 
New Orleans club. Fifty-one boys left by bus, 
after having a complete physical check-up by doc- 
tors of the club, to spend two glorious weeks which 
will long be remembered. A counselor for every 
eight boys was provided and each group assigned 
to a cabin. Emblemed shirts and khaki pants were 
furnished each boy, three full meals served daily 
and a round of athletic activities all planned and 
supervised by a competent director was the pro- 
gram each day, including swimming in a nearby 
park until a swimming pool is constructed. 

Formal dedication of the camp was held on Sun- 
day, July 18, with an audience of about 350 Kiwa- 
nians and friends. The cornerstone was placed in 
the flag stand base and the mayor of New Orleans 
gave an impressive dedicatory address in which he 
praised the camp as a “contribution to Americanism 
and one Kiwanis should be proud of.” Governor 
L. E. Chandler of Hammond, Louisiana, participated 
and other short talks were made by President Shaw 
Green, Bob Seymour, S. A. Fortier and Harry 
Hammett, with A. B. Nicholas serving as master- 
of-ceremonies. 

For this first year of operations the Kiwanians 
were able to entertain three groups of about fifty 
boys each for a two weeks stay at the camp and 
they plan to double and perhaps triple the number 
of guests in future years. 


AMHERST, NEW YORK Proud of an already fine traf- 


fic safety record, the Amherst Kiwanis club recently 
dedicated a large safety sign at Main and Bailey 
Streets in an effort to reduce its comparatively low 
incidence of traffic accidents. The sign welcomes 
visitors to the Town of Amherst and at the same 
time suggests motorists to “Take Time to be Care- 
ful.” Provision for its placement was made by the 
club through the cooperation of the town’s safety 
committee. 

The sign was dedicated officially by President 
Carl O. Kirchhofer, Robert J. Fimiani, chairman 
of the club’s public relations committee, and Edgar 





Raising the flag are a few of the boys at the Boys’ Camp 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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This plaque was erected by the Port Washington, New 
York Kiwanians in memory of Port Washington residents 
who made the supreme sacrifice during World War II. 


J. Barth, chairman of the Amherst safety committee. 
Supervisor Albert J. Herman and Edwin Evans, 
chief of police, also took part in the ceremonies. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA—The Missoula Kiwanians have 
recently sponsored their first annual 4-H one act 
play contest. The purpose of promoting this pro- 
gram is to provide clean, wholesome entertainment 
for the rural communities of Missoula County. It 
provides an opportunity to uncover hidden talent in 
the field of dramatics. It gives rural 4-H clubs an 
opportunity to earn money to carry on the business 
of their clubs. In most cases, this money is used to 
transport 4-H exhibits to the annual 4-H Kiwanis 
fair which is held annually under the sponsorship 
of the Missoula Kiwanis club. 

Six clubs participated this year. And it is hoped 
by the Kiwanians that many more clubs will enter 
the’ contest next year. The county is divided into 
four districts. The winners of the four districts come 
to a central place in the county to compete for coun- 
ty honors. The 1948 honors were received by the 
Lolo Vigilantes of the Lolo valley in Missoula 
County. The winning play was entitled “The Blue 
Teapot.” 


TEMPLE, TEXAS The Underprivileged Child Commit- 
tee of Temple, Texas club recently sponsored a 
program called A Study in Rhythm which featured 
the students of the Doris Ann Sunday dancing 
school. As a result of this show $350 was raised to 
further the work of the committee. 


WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY In the interest of beauti- 
fying their town, members of the Wildwood club 
sponsored a Ladies’ Night meeting at which the 
ladies present were given potted plants suitable for 
outdoor planting. The ladies were also given in- 
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structions regarding the methods of caring for the 
plants, the purpose being to further home garden- 
ing in the community. 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA Just about two years ago 
Duncan Kiwanians decided to build a cage in the 
local park and put a couple or three monkeys in 
it so that the children of Duncan might enjoy their 
comical antics. But that was two years ago—today 
the Kiwanis Zoo has Oklahoma’s largest collection 
of rare monkeys, and people from all over the United 
States stop to visit this park to see the zoo. 

When the suggestion was made that a cage be 
made to house a couple of monkeys it was met 
with ready response by the entire club member- 
ship and it was decided to use $100 from the club 
treasury for the cage materials and the monkeys. 
But when the plan was made public, donations came 
from so many of Duncan’s citizens that in short 
order $1,000 was raised, which was, indeed, too much 
for just one cage and a couple of monkeys. So the 
plan was changed, and three cages were purchased 
and several monkeys. These cages were placed in 
the park with a large sign which stated “Monkey- 
ville, Sponsored by the Duncan Kiwanis Club,” al- 
most immediately citizens came to the club and 
practically demanded that a zoo be developed. 

Before so very long a zoo did exist in Duncan. The 
Kiwanians now sponsor an excellent zoo with a 
fine collection of monkeys, baboons, coons, badgers, 
skunks, wolves, porcupines, etc. It is estimated that 
the zoo has an average of 1,000 visitors each day in 
the summer season. Schools bring classes from 
adjoining towns to study wild life and have their 
outings and picnics and Boy Scouts regularly visit 
the park. 

All the animals are comfortably housed, the cages 
are clean and presentable, thermostatically heated 
by electricity and all animals are healthy and nice 
specimens. The city of Duncan cooperates by fur- 
nishing the current, water, and the Park Supervisor 





Old Andy, the black bear, at the zoo sponsored by the Ki- 
wanians of Duncan, Oklahoma is shown here eating his 
regular breakfast of one head of lettuce, five loaves of bread 
and one quart of milk. 


and his assistants care for the animals. The city 
furnishes the feed that is not donated. Most of the 
food is donated, such as stale bread, vegetables that 
are not salable, and the visitors are very liberal 
with peanuts, cookies, candy, etc. The feed bill for 
the twenty-eight animals of the zoo family has never 
run over fifteen dollars per month. 











Tart curious blending of loyalties 
and emotional attachments we have 
come to know as state pride could 
well be listed as one of the most 
potent morale factors in our country. 
Wherever a heterogeneous group of 
citizens gather the conversation will 
eventually get around to the “where 
are you from” stage. 

And when it does—well, my friend, 
that grain of salt you’re supposed to 
take things with will have to do 
yeoman duty! Especially is this true 
if a Hoosier or Texan happens to be 
on deck. 

The residents of those two states 
will never, never give up a single 
inch of honorable soil, even though 
the battle doesn’t get beyond the 
verbal stage. The Texan’s misty- 
eyed devotion to the land of Sam 
Houston and the Alamo finds its 
equal in the tenacious loyalty of the 
native Indianan. 

I was talking with one of the lat- 
ter not long ago and, with a note of 





STATES RIGHTS, LIMITED 


tenderness in his voice he delivered 
himself of this whimsical observa- 
tion: “Funny thing about Hoosiers,” 
he opined, “is that when you stick 
one of ’em they ALL bleed.” 

But state pride is merely a vest- 
pocket edition of its progenitor, na- 
tional pride. And, incidentally, it 
provides us with a simple illustration 
of the manner in which nationalism 
could be integrated within the frame- 
work of a more inclusive governing 
body. 

Let’s bring it into closer perspec- 
tive. Certainly the Hoosier and the 
Texan loves his state. But when the 
national safety was endangered, did 
he sit back and say, “I'll fight when 
they cross the state line”? He did 
not! He knew that the interests of 
one state were identical with the in- 
terests of every other state. 

The argument in favor of a fair 
trial for the United Nations is as 
clear cut as that—and as urgent! 

—L. H. MILES 








FENCE THAT MAKES GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 
(From page 39) 
church than of the church by the 
state. The Supreme Court was 
anxious to protect us from both 
forms of totalitarianism. 

So much for what the court in- 
tended. Now what has resulted from 
its decision and what seems likely to 
result from it? 

Early in July, Dr. Erwin L. Sha- 
ver, director of Week Day Religious 
Education for the International 
Council of Religious Education, esti- 
mated that ninety per cent of the 
week day schools already in opera- 
tion would continue to operate this 
fall. Many of the strongest of these 
systems neither held classes in the 
public school buildings nor depended 
heavily upon the cooperation of the 
public school system. New York 
City and Chicago are in this class. 
Most such systems hold that the Su- 
preme Court decision does not affect 
them. 

Many others have followed the 
lead of these independent systems 
and have found quarters for their 
classes in churches and other build- 
ings. Some have secured trailer 
coaches which they plan to use as 
classrooms. In many of these com- 
munities the public school will be 
dismissed an hour early one day 
each week and children can take 
religious education or go home as 


they choose. Most week day reli- 
gious education leaders expect some 
loss of enrollment and some increase 
in effectiveness from this change. 

In still other communities the reli- 
gious and school officials take their 
cue from the words of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter that, “We do not con- 
sider (in the decision), as indeed 
we could not, school programs not 
before us.” Until objection or court 
action is brought in their particular 
community they intend to continue 
as before. 

In many communities, however, 
religious education during released 
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time is being suspended this fall. 
Religious News Service, whose cor- 
respondents cover this matter from 
all parts of the nation, reports com- 
munities almost every week where 
the week day program has been sus- 
pended. Last summer a state teach- 
er’s college in Missouri dismissed a 
teacher of Bible from its staff in 
order to avoid possible criticism. 
Several state schools of agriculture, 
including those in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, and New York, have arrange- 
ments with state church federations 
whereby one or more clergymen 
work through their extension de- 
partments to rehabilitate rural 
churches and through them, rural 
communities. The New York pro- 
gram has been under way for many 
years and other states have been 
considering similar projects. What 
will happen to these and correspond- 
ing programs in which religious in- 
stitutions cooperate with state insti- 
tutions of higher learning is still 
open to question. 


Concern Has been expressed for 
the future of certain other forms of 
cooperation between church bodies 
and departments of the government. 
The Army and Navy employ chap- 
lains to teach religion and lead 
members of the armed forces in 
worship. Cadets in the United States 
Naval Academy are required to at- 
tend religious services, as are the 
cadets at West Point. Both the 
Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives employ chaplains to open 
their sessions with prayer. It does 
not seem likely that any of these 
practices will be disturbed by the 
decision in the Champaign case. 

It is a maxim among religious 
thinkers that religion cannot be de- 
stroyed by anything that happens to 
it from the outside; only the indif- 
ference or the insincerity of its 
members can do that. If the defi- 
nitely hostile government of Hitler 
could not destroy the church in 
Germany or in any conquered coun- 
try, we need have little fear that a 
decision of a Supreme Court that is 
friendly to religion will do it in the 
United States. 

In fact, some of the most serious 
consequences of the Champaign de- 
cision seem to threaten, not religion 
and the church, but the school and 
democracy itself. Mr. Justice Jack- 
son pointed out in his supplemen- 
tary opinion that this decision leaves 
the schools of every community 
open to attack on the part of the 
“256 separate and substantial reli- 
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gious bodies that exist in continental : 
United States,” should the teaching : 
of one of their public school teachers - 


of biology, history, sociology, or eco- 


nomics offend the beliefs of any of : 
them. One such group whose mem- - 


bers object to any teaching in sup- 
port of “evolution” is said to be 
coaching children to detect and re- 
port any signs of such teaching in 
their classes. They claim a substan- 
tial “war fund” to prosecute any 
such cases that they can find. 
Foreseeing such cases, Mr. Justice 
Jackson fears that the resulting liti- 
gation could “leave public educa- 


tion in shreds.” To ask the court to : 





settle such a variety of cases would, - 


he believes, be to ask it “to accept = 


the role of a super board of educa- : 


the problem itself. PARK cod 


tion for every school district in the 
nation.” 


Wuar rnen pors the Champaign : 
decision mean to us? For one thing, : 


it means that the court is not “against 
religion.” It is now clear that the 
decision has not hurt the church or 
caused more than temporary incon- 
venience to most of the released time 
religious education programs. In 
fact, more than one religious body, 
including the Baptist Joint Confer- 


ence Committee on Public Relations, : 
have expressed marked approval of : 


the decision. Furthermore, the deci- 
sion makes it clear that the court is 
anxious to preserve the separation of 
church and state and with it the 
human rights and democratic prin- 
ciples that are protected by that 
Constitutional safeguard. 


The large amount of attention that : 


this decision has received outside of 
professional religious circles, of 
which the editorial interest of The 
Kiwanis Magazine is evidence, shows 
how general is the conviction in our 
nation that religion is necessary to 
the good life of persons and the se- 
curity of democracy. The Champaign 
decision makes it clear that, however 
important religion is to the common 
welfare, it will not be allowed to co- 
erce any citizen. It must win its way 
by the zeal and purity of its appeal 
to the free conscience of the people. 
Every religious person of every 
generation is responsible for the in- 
fluence of religion; 
Court and the Constitution cannot be 
expected to keep it alive. Only the 
sincere and persuasive life of each 
believer can do that. If this historic 
decision succeeds in making this 
fact clear to thinking people, it may 


prove to have been a great service : 


both to religion and to democracy. 
THE END 
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N ADDITION TO YOURSELF, about 

forty million have-to-park some- 
where drivers have their tempers 
tried by crowding into shopping 
areas on a merry-go-round only— 
not so merry. You _ second-gear 
around and around. Not one vacant 
spot! Park more than four blocks 
away from the department store 
you're struggling to make? “No!” 
you protest. “Well, I'll be bumped! 
Now a bent fender. A car’s not safe 
on the streets.” 

Use the street cars or busses? 
Takes time. What then? Neighbor- 
hood shops? Good enough but, you 
know, if downtown business falls off 
downtown properties depreciate. 
Parking meters, city-owned lots 
(under and above ground), roofs 
and basements of buildings? Not 
nearly enough of them! Some mer- 
chants use the shag system: You 
drive to the store door. A store 
driver takes your car to a fringe 
parking lot, getting it snarled up in 
tangled traffic going there and com- 
ing back. Some merchants use 
shuttle-busses, but the big busses 
take a long time to fill and take fare. 

Now this is the way a department 
: store in Denver keeps customer- 

cars out of the traffic jam. The 
store’s parking lot is so located that 
a prospective purchaser can easily 
reach it by quick through-streets 
from his city home or from out of 
town. There he leaves his car, steps 
into a station wagon, and is off with- 
out delay to the store’s door. When 
: the shopper finishes his buying, the 
= girl at the Shopper’s Shuttle Serv- 











This solution to the perplexing big city parking 


problem helps business as well as relieving 


SHUTTLE s, civen rockey 


ice counter stamps his claim check 
and phones the lot to have his car 
ready. And if whatever he bought 
can’t be carried, yet is wanted be- 
fore home delivery, it is rushed to 
the customer’s car. 

This park-and-shuttle idea struck 
Marvin Pooley and Marvin Golfarb, 
veterans in their thirties, when they 
were caught in matted traffic and 
breathing exhaust fumes. The de- 
partment store saw the worth of it. 

For those who buy at the stores, 
it’s all free, the package-to-car de- 
livery, the ride, the one-hour park- 


ing. It’s ten cents for each 
additional hour, with by-the-day 
and by-the-month discounts. For 


the non-purchaser, add a dime for 
that first hour. 

“Even on the opening day,” part- 
ner Pooley said, “our four comfort- 
able station wagons busily shuttled 
back and forth. After the first 
month, we ordered four more com- 
fortable station wagons. And the 
store officials tell us their revolving 
doors whirl with the push of in- 
creased business.” 

“We estimate,” Mr. Golfarb added, 
“that we release, daily, 2,500 down- 
town parking hours. We figure that, 
each day, our one refuge from park- 
ing madness tightens the city’s safe- 
ty belt a 1,000-cars-off-the-street 
notch.” Their ex-service drivers do 
not rush the lights and they give in 
to the pedestrian. They have no 
nervous passengers and no accidents. 
Next, they plan a nursery on the lot 
so you can park your children and 
babies. THE END 
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FIGHT FIRES BEFORE THEY 
START 


(From page 35) 


are ready to accept the responsibility 
to keep the drive going in full swing. 
Although men of this type ask no 
public recognition, many local citi- 
zens will come to realize that Ki- 
wanis has not only originated the 
campaign but is carrying through 
the work necessary to make the town 
a safer place in which to live. 
Each of the sub-committees should 
have specific jobs. One would be in 
charge of publicity, and would sup- 
ply the local newspaper with fre- 
quent reports on the campaign. An- 
other would include school authori- 
ties and would introduce fire pre- 
vention study in the school rooms. 
The sub-committee on home fire 
safety could obtain inspection forms 
from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and distribute them 
among all householders. A specific 
day should be set aside for thorough 
home inspections. Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts could be asked to help, 
and the fire department could make 
spot checks of homes in various parts 
of the city. Other sub-committees 
would schedule factory and 
office inspections, and could check 


local 


the fire-alarm system. 

These groups would all be fighting 
immediate hazards, and the work 
carried out by them would bring 
visible improvements. But another 
vitally important sub-committee 
working more quietly could deter- 
mine just how safe the city will be 
in years ahead. 

This group would look over the 
local building code. First, it could 
determine how many years have 
passed since it was adopted. Mem- 
bers should be prepared for a sur- 
prise. Many cities are still using 
codes adopted in 1905 or 1910. They 
are as outmoded as the Model T, 
and considerably more dangerous, 
because hundreds of fire hazards 
which are now recognized were not 
considered important then. This com- 
mittee could also arrange to receive 
expert advice concerning fire danger 
arising from use of new materials 
and new methods of construction. 

In some cities, it will be found 
that no code has ever been adopted. 
In many others the code is out- 
of-date. In nearly all, a comparison 
of the local standards and practices 
with those recommended by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
will suggest many advisable changes. 

The club might wish to establish 
other specialized sub - committees. 





PRESIDENTS MEET e¢ 


which Pres. Truman praised the “It’s Fun To Live In America!” 


President Truman recently received Intl. Pres. J. 
Belmont Mosser for a conference on Kiwanis public affairs objectives during 


campaign. 


Standing are, left to right, Ford Worthing, public relations director of Kiwanis 
International, Kiwanian Maple T. Harl, chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and QO. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis International. 


One could concentrate upon a study 
of school buildings, and another 
could examine theaters and audi- 
toriums. Local hotels could be in- 
spected, and booklets advising hotel 
guests how to save their own lives 
in case of fire could be distributed. 
In a recent Indiana hotel fire, hun- 
dreds of lives were saved because 
guests were familiar with the simple 
precautions. They remembered not 
to open doors because of the danger 
of fire sweeping into the room. In- 
stead, they placed wet bedclothes 
over the doors, made noise _ to 
awaken other guests, phoned to be 
sure that a fire alarm had been sent 
in, and then waited calmly for the 


killed in a senseless leap to the side- 
walk, and poisonous smoke claimed 
no victims. The fire chief said that 
local publicity regarding proper be- 
havior during such fires probably 
prevented a panic which could have 
caused a major tragedy. 


Tue tocat cius should decide how 
extensive a program can be carried 
out successfully. A limited campaign 
which is followed through, is, of 
course, far better than an extensive 
one which is allowed to die out after 
a few weeks. In any case, the im- 
portant point is to get the program 
started, and to do so immediately. 
As the small Illinois city discovered, 





arrival of firemen. No one was_ delay can be costly. THE END 
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Cities Set Annexation Record 
Cities are straining to keep up with 
urban expansion by annexing outlying 
territory, the International City Mana- 
gers’ Association reports. Last year a 
record total of 298 US municipalities 
extended corporate limits by means of 
annexation, according to a survey com- 
pleted by the Association recently for 
the 1948 Municipal Year Book. This 
marks a fifteen per cent increase over 
the number of cities adding land in 
1946, when 259 municipalities annexed 
some suburban territory. Of last year’s 
annexations, 170 were by cities over 
10,000 population. The remaining 128 
were by cities between 5,000 and 10,000. 

The record number of annexations 
in 1947 marks continuation of a long- 
term trend. In 1945, only eighty-nine 
municipalities over 10,000 population 
stretched their corporate limits to in- 
clude new land. Twenty-five cities in 
this population class annexed new ter- 
ritory in 1935. 


More Local Income Tax 

Four more major cities are climbing on 
the bandwagon of localities levying in- 
come taxes, the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers Association reports. Until this 
spring, only three US localities taxed 
incomes—Philadelphia, Toledo and Col- 
umbus. Since then the number has 
zoomed to forty-two. Philadelphia’s 
local wage tax currently brings in 
municipal revenue at the rate of 
$65,000 a day. 


Disabled Vets Get Privileges 


Disabled veterans are being given 
special parking privileges in an in- 
creasing number of cities, the American 
Municipal Association reports. St. Louis 
is among most recent additions to the 
list. Automobile stickers are being 
issued to veterans whose disabilities 
hinder walking, and they may park for 
reasonable periods in congested areas 
or in no-parking zones. 

Wichita gives special parking privi- 
leges to disabled veterans who have 
been furnished autos by the Veterans 
Administration. The vets are allowed 
to park free at parking meters and 
overstay the normal period in limited 
parking zones. San Francisco grants 
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similar privileges to disabled vets. Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina recently di- 
rected police not to enforce parking time 
limits against vehicles of veterans who 
lost either one or both legs, or their use, 
as a result of war service. The exemp- 
tion extends to parking meter areas 
but not to no-parking and loading 
zones. 


Children Study Housing 

The younger generation is invading the 
dignified fields of city plenning and 
housing. In at least seven major cities 
“the little people” are studying urban 
planning and housing problems in class- 
rooms and thorough on-the-spot sur- 
veys, the National Association of 
Housing Officials reports. 

San Francisco has one of the nation’s 
most complete planning and housing 
education programs, the association be- 
lieves. Courses are given in these city 
development subjects in six schools 
from kindergarten up. Tots begin their 
instruction in city planning problems 
by studying a dangerous intersection 
they have to cross to reach school. 
They learn about traffic safety devices 
currently in operation and what im- 
provements could be made. 

This practical and “personalized” ap- 
proach to planning is followed through 
the grades. First-graders study their 
immediate neighborhoods, emphasizing 
traffic problems and playgrounds. By 
the time the children reach the sixth 
grade, they have studied and actually 
investigated activities of city planning 
and housing agencies. 


Broaden Women’s Rights 

The weaker sex is getting stronger all 
the time—in the eyes of the law. The 
Council of State Governments reports 
that states are steadily broadening the 
lecal base of equality of the sexes. Cur- 
rently a woman’s personal earnings are 
declared her separate property by spe- 
cific statutes in twenty-three states, and 
laws in thirteen other states are inter- 
preted to have the same effect. This 
marks a great change from pre-Civil 
War days when not even a woman’s 
clothes were her own property after 
she ventured into matrimony. Now, in 
states with community property laws, 
wives generally are entitled by law to 


half of their husbands’ earnings. In 
six of these states, husband and wife 
share equally in the earnings of both. 
In five other community property states, 
the wife controls her own earnings 
separately. 

In 1943 Georgia scrapped an old law 
requiring a wife to get her husband’s 
written consent to keep her own earn- 
ings. In 1945 North Carolina also 
granted women the right to mind their 
own business, and hang onto the profits 
thereof. This trend has been so general 
that wives in practically all states are 
now permitted to manage and control 
their separate property, according to 
the US Department of Labor. They 
can also file suit without their hus- 
band’s consent. By the same token, a 
wife can be sued without her husband 
being mixed up in it. The importance 
of this is indicated by the extent to 
which married women bring home the 
bacon, as well as fry it. Forty-six per 
cent of the women in the nation’s labor 
force are married. Single women ac- 
count for thirty-eight per cent of the 
total, and widows comprise the remain- 
ing sixteen per cent. 


Schools Reorganize 


Local school districts are undergoing 
or planning sweeping reorganization to 
help meet modern educational needs. 
In most cases, the revamping involves 
eliminating many tiny, outmoded dis- 
tricts and forming larger ones. The 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 
observes that effective redistricting per- 
mits better education without substan- 
tially increasing the burden on local 
taxpayers. Redistricting also increases 
possibility of more effective local con- 
trol of schools—control by the people 
the schools serve. Recent revamping 
in Illinois has cut the number of local 
school districts in that state from 12,000 
to 7,500. Previously, Illinois had more 
local school districts than any other 
state. The reorganization is still in 
progress. 


Car Lines Install Radio 


Radio has boarded the crosstown 
bus—music, commercials and all. The 
American Municipal Association re- 
ports that FM radio sets, with speakers 
which all passengers can hear, are be- 
ing installed for regular operation on 
Cincinnati transit vehicles and that an 
increasing number of cities have in- 
stalled the sets experimentally to test 
public reaction. Generally, the people 
seem to like it, though in experimental 
use no commercials have been broad- 
cast. Polls conducted in Covington, 
Kentucky; Evansville, Indiana; and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania indicated 
that most straphangers “definitely en- 
joyed” background music while riding. 
Ninety-six per cent of the Cincinnatians 
polled were pleased with the music on 
their buses. The Cincinnati installation 
is being made in vehicles at the expense 
of the broadcasting company, the pri- 
vately-owned street railway receiving 
a substantial rental. THE END 
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HEARTS OF KIWANIS 
(From page 11) 

dent, is the busy manager of a de- 
luxe beach club. But together they 
quit work and rained facts on me 
for hours. Even so, I did not take 
their statements at face value; I 
went out into the town talking to 
merchants, policemen, housewives, 
average folk. They verified! La 
Jolla’s Kiwanians are as nearly one 
hundred per cent active in service 
as any club I have found in Amer- 
ica. The few who are not are pointed 
up by their very inactivity; and what 
these few don’t realize is that their 
sponging costs them heavily in pres- 
tige, respect, and earning capacity. 

The greatness of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, then, is in its La Ferias 
and La Jollas, and they are legion. 
We have them in Maine, in Florida, 
in Illinois, in Canada, in every region 
where the Kiwanis membership but- 
ton has come into community life. 
Such groups of men fail often—what 
honest effort doesn’t?—but they suc- 
ceed more often. If you haven’t sus- 


pected all this, why haven’t you? 
Where have you been? Has yours 
been the despised knife-and-fork 
membership? Are you so humble as 
to think your personal effort isn’t 
needed? If so, you are dead wood in 
Kiwanis; you are dead and don’t 
know it. Last year in our Public 
Affairs department alone our mem- 
bers raised $20,000,000 for Commu- 
nity Chests, Cancer Funds and such. 
That took much hard personal plug- 
ging. Where were you? 


Wuere WERE you when Kiwanians 
provided religious education last 
year for nearly 80,000 children who 
otherwise would have had none? At 
least 800,000 children still need such 
help. Are you interested? The field 
for club service to humanity has 
barely been touched. 

As man to man, we must face 
certain realities in this new Atomic 
Era. I say let’s skip the preachments, 
the lip loyalty, the vague “endorse- 
ments” of club projects, and join the 
literal action. I think a man’s church 


should be his first service outlet, 
because it is long organized, and is 
the guide for us all. But I have a 
pet theory that maybe God looks 
upon a service club as a sort of mas- 
culine extension of His church. I see, 
for instance, a bright facet of god- 
liness in this paragraph, printed 
without credit to authorship in one 
of our headquarters pamphlets: 
“Kiwanis has luncheons, but it is 
not a luncheon club; Kiwanis spends 
millions in good works, but it is not 
a charitable organization; Kiwanis 
prescribes high business and pro- 
fessional ethics, but it is not a trade 
organization, medical society, or a 
bar association; it endorses the prin- 
ciple of the United Nations, but it 
is not a peace society. Kiwanis is an 
international fellowship of business 
and professional men, dedicated to 
the ideals of human service; and 
from this simple, informal, stimulat- 
ing, challenging organization flows 
such applied idealism as is seldom 
witnessed in the long life of man on 
earth.” THE END 





NOT DULL—DYSLEXIAC 
(From page 33) 

not at all inclined to keep it to 
themselves. His hours in the class- 
room were a desperate combination: 
the impossible task (reading), on 
one hand, and, for the rest of it, all 
but intolerable boredom. He felt that 
he had been left stranded. He 
secretly envied those who would 
otherwise have been his chums— 
openly he pretended to scorn them. 
There was an imperious need to 
bolster up his self-respect, which 
presently took the form of more or 
less anti-social “adventures.” 

Janet’s stealing was of a different 
sort. With an I. Q. well in the su- 
perior zone, a healthy interest in 
school activities, and an otherwise 
good scholastic record, Janet was 
caught in the act of plagiarizing a 
fellow student’s book report. Her 
trouble, of course, was that she had 
never learned to read. 

Being a careful listener, her alert 
mind held and arranged what she 
heard with logic and precision. She 
had trained herself to ask astute, 
sensible questions. She was, in short, 
acquiring an excellent education 
despite her handicap. 

But to make a book report, one 
has to read a book. And, as she ex- 
plained tearfully to the principal, it 
took her a whole evening of the 
most painful concentration to puzzle 
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out the meaning of a single page. To 
read an entire book would have re- 
quired a year of evenings—and, in 
all probability, with a nervous 
breakdown somewhere along the 
Way. 

The files of child-guidance clinics 
are full of such cases. “P. F.” was 
a fifteen-year-old seventh grader 
with above-average intelligence. He 
could solve eighth grade arithmetic 
problems with ease, but was only a 
fifth grader when it came to reading. 
The case report coldly observes that 
he took “no constructive interest in 
his school work.” 


Tuere’s tHE soy who attacked his 
bed-ridden father, and another who 
deliberately terrified the neighbors 
by walking precariously on the porch 
balustrade of the second-floor duplex 
where he lived. An eleven-year-old 
was driven half mad by music les- 
sons until the day his teacher dis- 
covered that he played chords when 
he looked at single notes because of 
a visual defect that made him see 
double. A clever little girl of seven 
hoped to hide her inability to read 
by disdainfully pushing the reading 
tests aside and offering instead to 
solve fourth-grade arithmetic prob- 
lems. Dyslexiacs all. 

Such children eventually grow up. 
They become citizens in a world that 
entrusts its most important commu- 


nications to the printed word. We 
may as well start revising our no- 
tions about the literacy of the Amer- 
ican people. 

During the war, more than a mil- 
lion draftees were rejected by Selee- 
tive Service, or had to be specially 
classified, because of dyslexia. Ac- 
cording to New York authorities, 
dyslexiacs exceed in number the 
total of the blind, deaf, and insane. 
A noted Chicago psychiatrist, Dr. 
Daniel P. MacMillan (now de- 
ceased), one of the founders of 
the Dyslexia Memorial Institute at 
Northwestern University flatly stated 
that the carryover of reading dis- 
abilities into adult life reaches the 
astounding total of somewhere 
around fifty per cent! 

Society’s non-conformers include 
large numbers of non-readers. They 
are, said Dr. MacMillan, “poor in- 
terpreters of written and printed 
advice and warnings of danger.” In 
a civilization based on speech, writ- 
ten and spoken, dyslexia is an ob- 
vious social hazard. 

Society is quick to stigmatize the 
dyslexiac. A Brooklyn city official 
was discovered to be a non-reader. 
Indignant citizens demanded his 
resignation, and his career was in 
danger until a prominent judge, who 
understood the nature of the dis- 
order, came to his defense and con- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Is there any restriction on the 


Q. 
number of privileged members in any 
one club? 


A. There is no bylaw restriction. It 
is obvious, however, that the older a 
club becomes the more potential “privi- 
leged members” it will have and unless 
great care is exercised an undue pro- 
portion of the total membership may 
eventually consist of this class, for 
whom attendance requirements are 
waived. Such a situation could give rise 
to many problems. 

To maintain a healthy balance, it is 
essential: first, that the Board of Direc- 
tors be most judicious in exercising its 
authority to approve or reject an appli- 
cation for privileged membership; and, 
second, that the classifications that 
are vacated by those members who are 
granted privileged membership be im- 
mediately filled by younger, active 
members. 


Q. Is it possible for a Kiwanian 
to maintain an unbroken membership 
record and a perfect attendance record 
if he resigns from one club to join 
another Kiwanis club in a different 
community ? 

A. Yes. It is desirable that a Ki- 
wanis club should temporarily maintain 
on its membership rolls the name of a 
member who moves to another Kiwanis 
community. This may be done in order 
to allow that member sufficient time to 
have his proposal for membership in 
the new club acted upon. By extending 
this courtesy, a Kiwanis club can make 
it possible for an interested Kiwanian 
to maintain an uninterrupted member- 
ship record provided his proposal for 
membership is accepted. The member 
can keep up attendance by attending 
meetings of the new club in the interim. 


Q. May a Kiwanis club elect a lady 
to honorary membership? 


A. No. Article III, Section 5 of the 
bylaws states: “Any man who has per- 
formed some distinguished public serv- 
ice .. . may be elected as an honorary 
member .. .” Your club can sponsor a 
testimonial dinner in honor of a de- 
serving lady and/or present her with a 
certificate or scroll. 


Q. Ina recent issue of the Month- 
ly Club Bulletin, it is stated, “An ac- 
tive member must apply for privileged 
membership.” What should be done 
when a member retires and wishes to 
retain his active membership? If we 
don’t place him in privileged mem- 
bership, he will tie up a classification. 

A. If an active member of Kiwanis 
retires, he must apply for privileged 
membership or be dropped from the 
membership rolls. Article III of the 
bylaws states: “Active membership 
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shall automatically cease in case any 
active member shall retire... .” 


Q. 


Is the custodian of a_ local 


school eligible for membership in our ; 


club? He is not an owner or a mana- 
ger of a business, nor is he engaged 
in a recognized profession. 


A. Article III, Section 2 (a) of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws (ask 
your club secretary for a copy) is the 
only guide for the election of members 
to a club. Unless this individual holds 
some position with administrative 
duties and discretionary authority, he 
would not qualify. The decision rests 
with your Board of Directors. 


Q. We understand there was re- 
cently adopted a form of “leave of 
absence” which may be granted to a 
Kiwanian without affecting the club 
attendance average. What are the re- 
quirements of this privilege? 


A. The provision to which you refer 
applies only to active or reserve mem- 
bers who are engaged in military serv- 
ice. This amendment to the Official 
Attendance Rules, as adopted by the 
International Board of Trustees at its| 
meeting on July 30, reads: “Active or 
reserve members engaged in military 
service may be extended a leave of ab- 
sence while engaged in such service 
and shall not be subject to the regular 
attendance requirements of an active 
or reserve member; otherwise, such 
members will maintain their present 
standing in the club.” 


Q. Our charter is dated May 8, 
1925, and our records show we did 
not receive the charter until July 30, 
1925. On which date should we cele- 
brate our club’s anniversary? 


A. On May 8. It was at that meet- 
ing your club met all requirements of 
Kiwanis International by adopting the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, elect- 
ing your first officers and paying your 
club’s charter fee. Official recognition 
was given to your affiliation with Ki- 
wanis International when the charter 
was formally presented. 


Q. In checking the recent an- 
nouncement on bylaw amendments, 
we note that our club has three more 
committees than you list, these being 
Social Activities, Bulletin and Sports. 
Must we again amend our bylaws to 
secure approval on these committees? 


A. No. The bylaws provide for a 
standard set of committees, but your 
president has the authority to appoint 
special committees from time to time 
to perform such duties as he may de- 
fine. Such committees do not have to 











be included in your bylaws. THE END 
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OELIVERED 
ANYWHERE 
In U.S. (OR 
POSSESSIONS) 


A Choice Selection 
of Rare 
Seafood Delicacies 





Tonno ( Baby Blue Fin Tuna packed in pure 
olive oil), Smoked Oysters, Crab Meat, 
Smoked Salmon, and Five Different Cans 
of Salmon. A gift that will long be remem- 
bered. This attractively packaged gift, with 
card enclosed, in shipping container. Price 
includes delivery anywhere in U. S. or pos- 
sessions. Send names, addresses of recip- 
ients with your check or money order to: 
Special Activities Committee 
Bellingham Kiwanis Club 
P. O. Box 114, Bellingham, Wash. 


Ask your Club President for additiono! literature 


PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF 


THESE BOXES FOR YOUTH ACTIVITIES 











SALT WATER TAFFY 


WITH THE TANG OF THE SEA! 







A rare Kiwanis treat! Delicious, chewey, different, 
taffy in attractive 1% 
pound gift boxes. Mailed 4% 
prepaid for 
s 
parcel post, to any 


place in United 
States or Canada 
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For Charity Fund 6 
ASBURY PARK 


KIWANIS CLUB = 
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Work Comm. 


Post Office Box No. 2 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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AND CHRONIC CASES. 
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128 S.W 30 COURT 
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Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 








Crmadian Pacific 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Hotels KIWANIS MEETINGS 


Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC — I’th-century 

charm; 20th-century conveniences.§723 rooms. Kiwanis 

meets every Thursday 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. —Largest 

hotel in British Empire. Air-conditioned conference 

rooms. 1200 outside rooms Kiwanis luncheons every 

Wednesday 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 

meets every Tuesday. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. — Modern 

up-to date, 268 Rooms, Beautiful scenery. You'll find 

Kiwanis here every Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. — Kiwanis head- 

quarters for luncheon every Monday 49) comfortable, 

*pacious rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 

climate all year. Luxury spot on the west coast. ——— 

country-house atmosphere. Tuesday ie Kiwanis Day here. 


GUNTER 
with “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
aS 








300 OF ITS S50 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Lads Complore 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
{ j 











HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mer. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














In NEW YORK 
xf wea M45 
headquorters are at 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 








potet 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 





“COLUMBUS. 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL - 


HEART OF MIAMI 


. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 ~ 











Washing fon 3 finest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANASER 












OKLAHOMA 


ILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 














New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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is** HOTEL 
at memp"* *” pe ABODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


Fr. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


BANGOR MAINE 











Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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NOT DULL—DYSLEXIAC 
(From page 50) 

vinced the critics that the official’s 
own record of performance of his 
duties was conclusive and over- 
whelming proof of his competence. 
Happy endings such as this are rare, 
however. A New Jersey policeman 
was summarily fired when his in- 
ability to read was discovered. 

No matter how talented a dyslex- 
iac may be, his disability steals from 
him the fulfillment of early youthful 
promise. But for dyslexia he would 
naturally rise to a position in the 
business or professional world com- 
mensurate with his other capacities. 
Usually he becomes just another of 
our modern era’s frustrated millions, 
performing some routine job that 
tragically dissipates priceless poten- 
tials of mind and spirit. 


Ir 1s overprawinc the picture, of 
course, to suggest that all, or even 
most, such children become juvenile 
delinquents. But the potentiality is 
there. Most dyslexiacs concentrate 
on abilities calling for a minimum of 
reading, or no reading at all. Many, 
so-called “mechanically - minded” 
people may have had, somewhere 
in the background, a history of 
greater or lesser difficulty with read- 
ing. 

“The non-reader,” writes Dr 
Joseph Jastak, a noted Delaware 
authority, “is a ‘born’ mechanic. He 
stands for all that is concrete, world- 
ly and real, entertains a genuine 
dislike for the verbalist atmosphere 
of the schoolroom. During the verbal 
examination (at the reading clinic) 
he is apprehensive, withdrawn, sur- 
ly, suspicious, dull, indifferent, hope- 
lessly bored. As soon as some 
manual work is introduced, his at- 
titude changes. He becomes active, 
enterprising, self-reliant, accurate 
in judgment, planful, intelligent and 
resourceful.” 

Dyslexia is far from incurable—a 
fact implicit in the many new read- 
ing clinics now springing up in all 
sections of the country. Methods of 
treatment have been fully tested and 
standardized. A whole battery of 
special machines—ophthalmographs, 
tachistoscopes, metronoscopes, flash 
meters, telebinoculars, and _ roto- 
scopes—provides the expert with 
modern tools for both diagnosis and 
treatment. Results of treatment, in 
many instances, seem little short of 
miraculous. 

At Harvard, a group of freshmen 
were found in need of remedial at- 
tention to enable them to handle 
successfully the work required by 
the university. After only twenty 
hours of training over a ten-week 
period, their reading rate went up 
MAGAZINE 
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KIWANIS REPUDIATES LOTTERIES 


Reprinted from the August 26 
issue of The Christian Advocate. 


y MOST STATES of the union lot- 
teries, raffles, and similar games 
ef chance are illegal. In spite of this 
fact, however, many so-called “pa- 
triotic,” charitable, and some religi- 
ous organizations make it a practice 
to raise funds for various purposes 
by such devices. It has frequently 
happened that this practice on the 
part of otherwise reputable groups 
has made it impossible for city offi- 
cials to crack down on commercial- 
ized gambling, with the result that 
cities have fallen under the foul 
domination of organized vice inter- 
ests. 

A highly significant action in this 
regard was taken recently by Ki- 
wanis International, the extremely 
influential and honored business- 
men’s service club, when by an 
almost unanimous vote its delegates 
to their international convention 
outlawed all money raising schemes 
which were in any way savored with 
the element of chance. The wording 
of the bylaw which was adopted and 
has become the fixed rule of the 
organization is a model of forthright- 
ness. It says: 

No chartered (Kiwanis) club shall 
sponsor or participate in any manner in 
a lottery, raffle, drawing, or game of 
chance for the purpose of raising funds 
or shall employ a lottery, raffle, or game 


of chance in connection with any fund- 
raising activity, or engage directly or 
indirectly in any activity which may | 
impugn or reflect unfavorably on the | 
good name of Kiwanis. Clubs violating 
the provisions of this section may have 
their charter revoked or be otherwise 
disciplined as prescribed by the Board 
of Trustees. 

We commend this decisive action 
to all Methodists everywhere. As 
members of veteran’s organizations, 
women’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, athletic groups, and other 
societies they can use their influence 
in effective ways to bring an end to 
this practice which has become so 
widespread and so demoralizing. 
They can cast their votes in harmony 
with the high principle Kiwanis has 
established. 

On very rare occasions word has 
reached The Christian Advocate to 
the effect that some Methodist con- 
gregation has been guilty in some 
measure in this regard, and in such 
instances we believe the district 
superintendent and the presiding 
bishop are abundantly justified in 
administering discipline. The Meth- 
odist Church should not lag behind 
Kiwanis International in any moral 
matter! 





from 215 to 335 words per minute. 

A young lad treated at the Dyslexia 
Memorial Institute at Northwestern 
University for only ten months ad- 
vanced five years in reading ability 
and rose scholastically from a back- 
ward student to an honor graduate. 

The Dyslexia Institute, by the way, 
is the only one of its kind—a medical 
group collaborating with specialists 
in other fields in the diagnosis 
treatment of dyslexiacs. The staff 
composed of nine members are all 
present at a conference after ex- 
amining the patient, when their 
findings are reported and recom- 
mendations are made, which are 
used as a basis for remedial work. 
The entire staff is present also dur- 
ing the treatment periods to care for 
the abnormalities found in their re- 
spective specialities. It was founded 
in 1938 and has treated more than 
200 patients. 

The main problem, however, is 
not to cure but to recognize dyslexia. 
Here’s a tune that’s all too familiar 
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to certain children: “Now, Junior, 
do try to concentrate on your les- 
sons today, for a change.” The 
mothers who sing this particular 
song, day after day, rarely stop to 
think that all the concentration on 
earth will do little, by itself, to cure 
dyslexia. 

And teachers who ignorantly clas- 
sify dyslexiac children as_ stupid, 
backward, or even defective, are 
losing the battle for education, in- 
creasing the number of psychologi- 
cal misfits, and even contributing to 
the nation’s problem of juvenile 
delinquency instead of to its solu- 
tion. 

The all-important job of a child in 
the first grade is to learn to read. 
His success in this must be un- 
equivocal. Nearly all of his subse- 
quent schooling will rest, for better 
or worse, on that foundation. If the 
foundation is weak, that fact must 
be recognized as soon as possible and 


F BOWLING TEAMS ! SAVE MONEY | 


Everything for BOWLERS 
Bowling Sacco —Shoo Bags 
Bowling Balls — Trophies 


Lettered Bowling Shirts 
PW Professional Style — Full Cut — Also 
Women's Bowling Blouses 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Bacharach Rasin Co. inc. (Dept. D-1) 


14 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





































THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 

AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 
’ ans GIFT 

Box No. 1 

% $4.50* 








5 liberal portions of Wiscon- 


This box contains 


sin’s finest cheese, ‘‘Alpine’’ Swiss, ‘‘Alpine’’ 
Brick, ‘‘Alpine’’ Baby Gouda, ‘Alpine’ Des- 
sert, and ‘‘Alpine’’ Smoked Cheese. Net weight 
approx. 4 Ibs. 
Prep. --cbcnbiak cicussamentiivas udbaachdooceaesees $4.50* 
Pack No. 
2 Heart of Swiss, 5 lbs. .................. $5.40* 
4 Alpine Cured Brick, 5 Ibs. ............ $4.60* 
5 Old Fashioned ‘‘Beer”’ 

Cheese, 41% Ibs. ........ $4.75* 

*Adi 25¢ per shipment west of Rockies. 

Packed and shipped postpaid anywhere in the 
U. 8S. Enclose check or money order. Guaran- 
teed safe delivery. Send for complete price list. 
Discou ts allowed on quantity orders. Unless 
shipping date specified, all orders shipped on 


receipt. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


Box 335, Monroe, Wis. 








Augusta Military Academy 


One of America's Distinguished Preparatory 
Schoo!s. R.O.T.C. 1400-acre Campus. All 
Sports, including Fencing and LaCrosse. 84th 
Session. In the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Catalog upon Request. 


FORT DEFIANCE, VIRGINIA 











corrective measures promptly taken. 
THE END 





NUTS TO YOU! 





FROM THE WORLD’S 
PEANUT CAPITAL 


The Kiwanis Club of Suffolk, Virginia, The 
World's Largest Peanut Market, is making 
available to fellow Kiwanians the opportunity 
to test the best in peanuts, the Virginia 
Extra Large, at a special price of $2.00 for 
an attractively packaged 5-pound bag of 
select nuts. 





Place your order with us now for as many 
bags of the delicious nuts as will meet your 
needs as Christmas gifts or for your own ent- 
ing pleasure. When prepared as directed in 
the recipe folder accompanying each order, 
the nuts offer a tasty and nutritious supple- 
ment to the daily diet. 





Any profits realized by the club from the 
sale of these peanuts will be expended for 
the benefit of the Suffolk Recreational Pro 
gram. 























SO ee Sale eacald . bags, postage prepaid 
TO)T sccsesasdpsnscisengicteaarthantciardigap ola andi aaistgelibeaitioateen 
Street 
City 
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| enclose $..4%0-..............- 
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INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 





r = ee oe ee oe 
CARDMASTER CO., 4546 Ravenswood 
DEPT. 510, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Send FREE Illustrated Book* and FREE! 


complete, unique advertising plans and money making 
ideas for my business. 

* Snows HOW thousands of business men in every line are 
boosting sales in spite of condi.ions with lc messages 
printed avd il'ustrated in few minutes on gov'nt t 

arde—with amazing, new, patented ‘CARDMASTCR. 

our “today's "’ ideas, read by your prospects next 
morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine 
built te last years, Scid direct at +e paar sueran- 
teed five years. SEND NAME TODAY. All LEI 


NAME 
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ADDRESS _ 





STATE... 








OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct te Wser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp.. 


FACTORIES 


New York « St. Louis 


Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kansos City 








Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10" x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and 1, now. $! 
Junior Gongs 7x5", with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April t... $8.50 
Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now ready. 
“Old Glory"’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago §, Ill. Wabash 2070 











Florida Homes and Apartments 
SALE OR RENT IN PUNTA GORDA 


Good Fishing, Boating and Hunting. Excellent 
Drinking Water—Write for Folder. 
G. C. PERSONS, Realtor, 
Route 41, South of Route 17, and Post Office 
Arcade, Punta Gorda, Fiorida, 


J. N. PURVIA NCE—Salesman 




















THE AGRARIAN REVOLT IN WEST- 
ERN CANADA. A Survey Showing 
American Parallels. By Paul F. Sharp. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. $3.00. 


The “passing of the frontier” is usually 
dated as of 1890. In truth, the frontier 
continued for another thirty years, dur- 
ing which time over a million and a 
|quarter Americans poured into the 
|“last best west.” 

The “last best west” was Northwest 
'Canada. Today a sizable percentage 
of the citizenry of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba consists of descend- 
|ants of farmers and land speculators 
| from Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. 

The Agrarian Revolt is a story of 
this immigration and of its effect on 
agricultural development on both sides 
of the forty-ninth parallel. It shows 
how similar problems arose, followed 
by similar organizations created to cope 
with them, how similar mistakes were 
made and similar triumphs achieved. It 
demonstrates again the compatible mar- 
riage of interests between the peoples 
of Canada and the United States. 

Regretably, Mr. Sharp is a scholar 
first and a writer second. The Agrarian 
Revolt is admirably sound and awk- 
wardly organized, magnificently docu- 
mented and dull as a picnic in Wall 
Street. 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL. By William 
Vogt. New York: Wm. Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $4.00. 

Road to Survival could become the 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of soil conserva- 
tion. No previous book has so effective- 
ly dramatized an overwhelmingly major 
problem: the fact that more and more 
people are struggling to feed themselves 
on less and less arable land. 

Some 130 years ago Thomas Robert 
Malthus advanced the alarming theory 
that the earth can support so many 
people and no more. In the supposedly 
enlightened era subsequent to Malthus’ 
death in 1834 scores of prophets arose 
to cry him down. The motto of the 
industrial revolution was (and still is) 
“the more people the merrier; tech- 
nological advances can feed all comers.” 

Scientist Vogt thinks not. He con- 
tends that these very technological ad- 
vances have so depleted natural re- 
sources that Malthus’ theory is being 
borne out. Behind a thin facade of 
prosperity, millions are starving and 
millions more are on the verge of doing 
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so. Solution lies in an austere con- 
servation program that reaches into 
every home, population contro! and re- 
orientation of our thinking to the point 
that every child comprehends man’s 
absolute dependence on the land. 


LIBERAL’S PROGRESS. By Gerald 
W. Johnson. New York: Coward- 
McCann. $3.50. 


This is a biography of Edward A. Filene, 
merchant and social thinker. Filene’s 
was an Horatio Alger career with varia- 
tions. He was a poor boy who succeeded 
as a retail merchant, but who became 
convinced that honesty and industry 
are no longer the whole of good busi- 
ness, and who strove to convince his 
contemporaries that both the largest 
financial profit and the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction lay in the direction 
of a contribution by the businessman 
to social statecraft. 


CANADA MOVES NORTH. By Richard 
Finnie. New York: Macmillan. $3.75. 


First published in 1942 and now re- 
issued, this book is one of the few com- 
prehensive works on the vast territory 
north of the sixtieth parallel of latitude 
—the line which divides the Yukon and 
Northwest territories from the Canadian 
prairie provinces below. It corrects the 
notion, still perpetrated by some Cana- 
dian school geographies, that the North- 
west Territory is a frozen waste. There 
is oil in “them there hills,” as a matter 
of fact, and much else besides, and Mr. 
Finnie spares neither research nor 
adjectives to make the riches of the 
huge area—and their probable bearing 
on world economic development — 
abundantly obvious. 


CUSTOMS VARIATIONS. By E. El- 
berton Smith. Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press. $7.50. 


This is a unique document—a _ book 
dealing not with the pros and cons of 
tariffs but with how they work and 
what they are. 

Opening with the nature and im- 
plications of tariffs, the author traces 
the evolution of customs valuation 
procedure in the United States from 
Colonial times to now. His historical 
section is succeeded by an analysis of 
the various forms of dutiable value in 
effect—foreign value, export value, cost 
of production, United States value, and 
American selling price. 

Separate chapters discuss valuation- 
for-dumping duties, currency conver- 
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sion for valuation purposes, administra- 
tive and court procedures, valuation 
systems in foreign countries, and inter- 
national efforts to improve valuation 
practice. A summary recapitulates the 
experience of the United States and 
suggests changes in the law. 


PROTECTING OUR CHILDREN 
FROM CRIMINAL CAREERS. By 
John R. Ellingson. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. $5.00. 


Mr. Ellingson offers three rousing 
cheers for and a fascinating account of 
the Youth Authority Program fashioned 
by the American Law Institute and now 
employed by four states: California, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Massachu- 
setts. “In essence, the plan provides 
that committed law breakers (youths, 
that is) shall be handled by specialists 
like patients in a medical hospital— 
diagnosed, treated and released when 
cured or reformed, but not before.” 
The author, a skillful writer, shows how 
the plan works on both state and com- 
munity levels and postscripts his chron- 
icle with a model program for adult 
transgressors. 


LIVE A NEW LIFE. By David Guy 
Powers, New York: Doubleday, $2.00. 


Live a New Life purports to reveal 
the secret of personal power. In the 
over-sweet prose not uncommon to this 
rapidly growing species of literature, 
the author prescribes a number of sug- 
gestions for selling oneself and one’s 
ideas and for obtaining influence and 
inspiring loyalty. His assumption that 
personal success is measurable in dol- 
lars only is a little shopworn, -if not 
dubious, but his notions are interest- 
ingly presented. 


THE BOOK OF CANADIAN POETRY. 
Revised edition. By A. J. M. Smith, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
$5.00. 

Here is a collection of “the best” 
poems written in English by Canadians 
from 1775 to the present. Some of the 
poems were chosen, obviously, for their 
historical or “quaintness” value. Many 
rank close to the best to be found any- 
where. The author’s introduction and 
commentary deal mostly with the poetry 
itself, with brief historical and bio- 
graphical passages. 


HOW TO SELL YOURSELF TO 
OTHERS. Tested Roads to Business 
Achievements and Social Popularity. 
By Elmer Wheeler. 302 Pages. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. $3.50. 


No, I’m not stuttering. I know that this 
book has been reviewed in a previous 
column, but there have been inquiries 
about it from readers who apparently 
overlooked the first notice. 

Mr. Wheeler writes as he talks—and 
the Kiwanian who has not heard him 
talk had better start going to meetings 
again. His manner is pleasant, unassum- 
ing and contagiously optimistic. 

In a series of brief essays, he offers 
advice on all aspects of successful and 
happy living. His most impressive 
yarn, I think, has to do with a highly 
successful executive who deliberately 
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refrained from crushing competitors on 
the sensible theory that the free enter- 
prise system can survive only so long 
as competition survives. 

Mr. Wheeler’s little essays range from 
an amusing discussion of “how to pass 
the buck” to how to be happy at home 
and in business, and conclude with a 
reprint of the article “The Secret In- 
gredient” which first appeared in the 
September 1946 issue of this magazine. 

—Milton Lomask. 


LADIES’ NIGHT PROGRAMS 


For Christmas, New Year's 


r Full evening of sparkling, laughter packed 
a originality. Fun to put on. Everything 

furnished. Low cost. Shipped anywhere, 
W, od coast to coast they say, ‘Smash hit 


ever Success guaranteed. Send 
ry FREE booklet today 


The Party Guild, 1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, tlt. 








Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 











Dramatized Wall Paper 


for HOME — OFFICE 


Write for Sample Book (on- Memo) 


MORRIS WILNER 
101 S. Main Pittston, Pa. 
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A DIVISION SERVING HOSPITALS 





MEDICAL —Determination of com- 
CENTERS munity healih needs 
—Construction, — 
& equipment planning 
HOSPITALS : Gilcomanmaal & oper- 
ational development 
CLINICS —Continuous administra- 
tive assistance 





Executive Offices: 


737 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11 SUperior 7-3844 








Hand-moulded \ insole, connot crack or curl 
-cushioned shock-proof heel and instep 
». One piece Cork Cushion for foot comfort 
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. Quick to respond to the perfect fit and 
amazing comfort of AIR-O-MAGIC shoes 
... crafted with unsparing skill 
in brawny leathers. Enjoy 
AIR-0-MAGIC’s air- 
cushioning instantly 

..they need no 
breaking-in. 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Specker's Stands 
Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 
Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





Cast Bronze Bells 


_| HIGH-PRICED BLACKBERRIES @ 


Congressman Murray of Wisconsin 
brought the subject of high prices down 
to earth the other day. He said that 
all over his state blackberries grow 
wild. They are free for the picking. 
No profits to employers. There are no 
employers. No monopoly to blame. No 
rents to blame. No middleman to 
blame. No bloated bondholders to get 
their cut. And the raw materials cost 
nothing. Yet, with none of the usual 








BRONZE TABLETS 







We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
ot our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 




















Dept. K, 570 Breadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


COMPLETE 
monly 


is Amazing results in sales, — = mene 

tacts... saves time and m 

to use GEM STENCIL  DUPLICATOR | 5 

ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 

e every type of business and organization. 








we Comes complete _> all supplies, instructions € 


and 60-page Book of Ideas 

a FREE TR RIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will. ue 

C7 sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions Ban § 

¥ The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. «+ Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. +,S$t. Lovis 1, Mo.. 
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New—Colorful—Smartly Designed 
posh an TUMBLERS 


10, oz. full-shammed bottom 
crystal tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 
— with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and gifts. 
Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U. S. For ponefit of 
club welfare fund. 


eS 


EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
8242 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 








scapegoats for high prices, blackberries 
sell for fifty cents a quart. 

Why? Not even a labor union has 
a closed shop for picking blackberries. 
They are just as free as when they 
sold for ten cents a quart, or when the 
white man drove out the Injuns. Whom, 
then, are you going to blame for high 
blackberries? Think it over. You will, 
perhaps, come to the conclusion that 
blackberries have not gone up in value 
at all; that the price is an cptical illu- 
sion; that the illusion is caused by the 
fall in the value of money. 

If we reason thus, we may begin to 
blame the right people for what we 
call “high prices.” If we don’t, we 
won't get anywhere dealing with infla- 
tion. Cheap money is what we should 
be gunning for, and those responsible 
for it. Yet in every country that has 





i}been ruined by inflation, this optical 


| illusion makes people think prices are 
|rising when, in fact, money is falling. 


é BI So they blame everybody but the real 


culprit—the Government—that makes 


oe money cheap. 


@ WHAT IS A HOME RUN WORTH? e 





They say that Babe Ruth, the idol of 
millions, held fifty-four major league 
records. There was one more. He was 
the biggest money earner in baseball. 


. Starting at $600 a year, he reached a 


| 


e top of $80,000, and in twenty-four years 


was paid a total of $925,000. Add an- 
other $41,445 as his share in World 
Series’ receipts. Add an estimated 
$1,000,000 from endorsements of this 
and that, barn-storming tours, movies 
and radio appearances. That’s around 
$2,000,000. But who says he wasn’t 
worth it? Who envies a dime of it? 
Not a soul. 

The Bambino’s good years were be- 
fore income taxes took most of the big 
salaries. In 1930-1931, when he was 
being paid more than the President of 
the United States, the tax collector 
nicked his $80.000 for about $12,000, 
leaving him $68,000. A man could save 
something then. If he had played for 
the same pay in 1947, the government 
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would have taken over $52,000 and left 














him thirty-four per cent of what he 
made. 

In 1930, the Babe could put the $68,- 
000 the government left him in a bank 
at four per cent, earning him $2,720 a 
year. In 1947, what was left on an $80,- 
000 income would earn one and one-half 
per cent in a savings bank, or only $417 
to cover costly hospital services for 
eancer of the throat. And think, too, 
of what a buck would buy in 1930, and 
what it will buy today! In one way or 
another, this hits all of us. 

Babe was worth every dollar he 
earned — the biggest drawing card in 
baseball. No one begrudged him a 
penny. But he was lucky. He knocked 
them out of the park before Uncle Sam 
began to ask seriously, “What is my 
share of what you make”? 

In a tough competitive world, the boy 
from the orphans’ home made good. He 
reached the highest rung on the ladder. 
He inspired millions of boys at the foot. 

Of course, baseball was more than 
money to him. There was “the roar of 
the crowd” that Jim Corbett said al- 
ways “gets you.” And there was the 
ancient, solid satisfaction when his bat, 
the old “Louisville slugger,” met ’er on 
the nose with two hundred pounds of 
swinging beef behind it. That does 
something for a male man. It tickles 
his he-stuff that comes from old Mr. 
Neanderthal himself. When the tickle 
of achievement goes out of the he-stuff, 
America will be through. 

All I’m saying is, don’t monkey with 
that tickle. No one wants to re-distrib- 
ute the earnings of the Babe. No one 
says he got too much. Yet a lot of folks 
claim to have a divine mission to re- 
distribute the wealth of other men, who 
got theirs as honestly as Babe got his 
—men who have the rare judgment to 
run a business successfully and, as a 
result, bring money into a town which 
flows into the grandstands when the 
King of Clout appears, and makes his 
income possible. 

What is a home run worth? No one 
can eat it, or cobble his shoes with it. 
How much is a baseball bat worth? All 
it’s good for is base hits! How much 
should the manufacturers of the “Louis- 
ville slugger” be permitted to make? 

Better let the voting people — with 
their dollars in a free market—decide 
these things, not the Commies or the 
socialists. Then there'll be more Tom 
Edisons and Babe Ruths, or the makers 
of radios, which brought the crack of 
Babe’s bat to the remotest sheep ranch 
in Wyoming, or the television people, 
or the Edisons who made night-time 
baseball possible. 

—Samuel B. Pettengill 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 














Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another, 

Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part pe iM nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 
and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 








EARNINGS 


Exceptional earnings grossed show the possibilities attainable in 
this business. A man working small city in N. Y. State made 
$10,805 in 9 months’ time. Another wrote from Delaware— 
“Since I have been operating (just a little less than a month of 
actual selling) and not the full day at that; counting what I have 
sold outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of 
one thousand dollars profit for one month."’ Texas man made 
over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not permit men- 
tioning here more than these few random cases. However, they 
are sufficient to indicate that the worth-while future in this 
business is coupled with immediate earnings for the right kind 
of man. One man made over a thousand sales on which he earned 
from $5 to $60 per sale and more. Many of these sales were 
repeat business. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming to us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such busi- 
ness men as former bankers, executives of businesses—men who 
demand only the highest type of opportunity and income—gives 
a fairly good picture of the kind of business this is. Our door is 
open, however, to the young man looking for the right field in 
which to make his start and develop his future. 








Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don’t have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and _ the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And.so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these ficld reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 


a which hardly any business man can fail to 
tad. 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.50 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,100.00, The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything ab wt high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the «rdinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away it the customer 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation-~whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at ou: risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. Yon then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is 2 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it nght 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG 
Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, Ala. 
Address all Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 
268, Dept. 4043-K, Monrovia, Calif. 


| RIJS} FOR EXcLusive | 
| TERRITORY PROPOSITION | 
F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4043-K, Mobile, | 
| Ala. If on Pacific Coast mail to P. O. Box 
268, Dept. 4043-K, Monrovia, California | 
| Without obligation to me, send me full | 
| information on your proposition. 
| NGME ccccccausvcvestsavegsphaetoesstere | 
Street oF Route. ccceccccacigh¥eccevscaces | 
| Box No. epesecoescccs demmeeeteeoocersseee | 
| CHY ccccescces cas mAs 0c cv at eroovsseacs 
| SEs fo ccet vi naeeod’ oreceuddada asunder | 
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If you had been born 70,000 years ago and were 
still alive, think of all you would know about 
what has happened on earth. 

And if you had devoted all those years to 
working with one particular material found on 
earth... say aluminum... think what vou 
would know about that. 

Actually, man has known of aluminum for less 
than 150 vears and didn’t really start to use it 
1888 when Alcoa started 
producing it. Yet in Aleoa’s employ today is a 
group of men and women who possess a total 
of 70,000 years of aluminum working knowledge. 

Vhese people, 2.700 of them, proudly wear this 
button as members of the Aleoa 25-Year Service 
Club. Many have been in the family longer than 
25 vears. Their jobs range all the way from mill 
hand to president, from engineer to chairman of 


commercially until 


the board. They are a fourth of all the employees 

\leoa had 25 years ago, pretty good indication 
that it’s “a good company to work for”. 

But here’s the most significant point: Sixty 
years ago, when Alcoa started, only five men 
were employed. Today about a million people 
have jobs in the aluminum industry, an industry 
comprised of: three companies who produce 
aluminum from ore: a score of companies who 
smelt aluminum scrap; others who make semi- 
finished aluminum products; and hundreds of 
companies who manufacture useful articles in 
which aluminum plays an essential part. 

So even if you have lived but 60 years, a new 
industry that gives a million Americans a good 
living has grown up during your lifetime . 
grown up around Alcoa, ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or AMERICA, 1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA '::: 1» atuminum 
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